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A black bear rests ina tree, shortly before falling asleep, 

at the Pungo Unit of the Pocosin Lakes National Wildlife 
_ Refuge along the Albemarle-Pamlico Peninsula. 
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Conservation Leaders for Tomorrow —a week-long workshop held around the country 
and designed to teach natural resources professionals 
with little-to-no hunting experience — like myself — 
the art of hunting and its role in conservation. 

I followed that advice throughout my training at 
the Max McGraw Wildlife Foundation in Dundee, IIl. 
Through every step of gun safety and skills lessons, I 
kept my finger off the trigger until the time was right. 
And that time came on the second-to-last day of our 
workshop, when we got to put the lessons we had 
learned to the test with an actual pheasant hunt. 

We went out in pairs, with an instructor trailing 


an English springer spaniel named Speedy. On a blustery, 17-degree morning, I walked 


the edge of the cornfield, shotgun secured in ready position, going through my mental Gordon Myers Executive Director 
Kyle Briggs Chief Deputy Director 


checklist as Speedy crisscrossed through the cut stalks. I was ready, but I was also cold, : 
Erik D. Christofferson Deputy Director of Operations 


and the weather is what was on my mind when Speedy flushed a bird in my direction Erica Zendt Equal Opportunity Officer 

shortly after we started. I did everything right, except I kept my finger off the trigger a 

little too long —I didn’t get a shot off. DIVISION CHIEFS 
After a pat on the back from my instructor, and following a few more flushes and a few Col. Jon Evans Enforcement 


Christian T. Waters Inland Fisheries 


misses, | shot a pheasant crossing my path. Speedy retrieved the rooster, dropped it in my David T. Cobb, Ph.D. Wildlife Management 


hand, and I placed it in my game vest — the warmth of the bird a strange sensation. After- Kristopher S. Smith Wildlife Education 

ward, | cleaned it, before freezing it to bring home. Three days later, I cooked it for my 

family — “Eat what you kill” MAGAZINE STAFF 
CLFT is about more than learning to hunt. Our group learned about the history of Josh Leventhal Editor 


Marsha Tillett Art Director 


F ; f Mike Zlotnicki Associate Editor 
—for managing the herd and funding other efforts. We discussed why people are drawn Bryant Cole Graphic Designer 


hunting, ethical and moral issues, and why hunting is an important tool in conservation 


to hunting, why younger generations might not be, and ways to reverse that trend. It was Amy Friend Graphic Designer 
Melissa McGaw Staff Photographer 


eye-opening for someone who grew up in an urban environment, where hunting is not Jackie Bullock Copy 


a traditional activity. The director of our program, Zach Lowe, summed it up well by 


quoting a colleague of his: “Hunting is the art and science of strenuous anticipation” 
: CONTACT THE COMMISSION 


GA Shactty- ncewildlife.org 


HOO 


| anticipate trying again soon. 
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OUTSIDE MY WINDOW 


turtles in my garden. One 
perished, but the other 
stayed for more than 
a month burrowing in the 
mulch and eating snails and 
bugs. His favorite hiding 
place was among the emerg- 
ing squash leaves. 

Later, as | replaced snow 
peas with field peas, | uncov- 


ered the remains of two 
leathery egg shells. | did not 
think to photograph this 


How Did He Do It? 


I'd love to learn more about the camera trap 
built by photographer Todd Pusser and how he 
used it to capture the truly wonderful image 
of the raccoon on the cover of the March/April 
issue. The reflections on the water, the color of 
the sky mirrored in the straw and leaves, the 
clarity of the raccoon... it all blew me away. 
This is now my favorite raccoon image! 


Beth Joyner Waldron 
Chapel Hill 


[Below is the response by Todd Pusser, the author 
and photographer of the article “The Bandit Out- 
side My Window.” ] 

The image was captured with a Canon 5D III, a 
16—35mm lens and a pair of strobes. To record the 
ambient light in the sky, | used an 8 second expo- 
sure and manually set the strobes to a low power. 
| placed grids over both strobes to narrow the beam 
of the flash to only illuminate an animal that broke 
the beam of my remote trigger, in this case a Trail- 
master infrared monitor. 


Turtle Tales 


| read with interest the article about Eastern 
box turtles (“Life in the Slow Lane”) written 
by Jim Dean for the January/February 2017 
magazine. Like Mr. Dean, | always stop to help 
turtles across the road. My record was seven 
turtles on the 6 mile ride to church in Star, 
N.C. Last spring, | uncovered two baby box 


little turtle because | didn’t 
realize this experience was rare. It seems to 
me that turtles often return to the same place 
to lay their eggs. Every year, one old lady tries 
to dig a hole in my gravel driveway — to no 
avail in the packed clay. Soft leaf litter is just a 
few feet away, but no matter how many times 
| redirect her, she returns to the driveway. If | 
find eggs or babies in the garden this year, | will 
be sure to contact Mr. Dean! 


Katie Dunlap 
Star 


An Issue Full of Winners 


| wish you would give my deep appreciation 
to all of your photographers in your January/ 
February Wildlife in North Carolina Photo Compe- 
tition. Their photos are superb. Frank Ellison 
definitely deserves first place [for his cover 
photo of a one-eyed alligator], but they are all 
more than good. We need so many more people 
to inform everyone else about the beauty of 
nature and how to protect it. 

| can give no higher praise than to say 
wish the photos were mine.” At 91, | can’t get 


Hy 


out to do much photography. 


Leonard Lee Rue II! 
Hardwick, N.J. 


Editor’s Note: This is certainly high praise coming 
from Mr. Rue, who has worked as an award-winning 
wildlife photographer and author for more than 60 
years. He is a native of northern New Jersey, where 
he grew up ona farm and developed a passion for 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


conservation, but has family ties to Hyde County 
in North Carolina, Rue’s photographs can be seen 
at ruewildlifephotos.com. 


Trail Leads to Fishing 
Opportunities 


| am a disabled marine vet who has a passion 
for fishing and a lot of time on my hands. | read 
the story about the trail at the Oak Hollow 
Reservoir in High Point (“Blazing a Trail for 
New Fishing Experience,” Spring Guide 2017) 
and it inspired me because | have dreamed of 
improving fisheries in western North Carolina. 
| already had ideas about fish attractor struc- 
tures, but what was done with the buoys and 
trail really excited me. | have some ideas on how 
we could make structures at almost zero cost 
and | am willing to volunteer in any way | can. 


Johnny Moore 
Asheville 


A Practical Scale 


| loved that Beaufort Scale article by Consie 
Powell in last November/December’s Wild 
Notebook (“Beaufort’s Wonderful Wind Scale”). 
| served as an officer of the deck underway on 
the Aircraft Carrier USS Midway. Going off 
the four-hour watch, we had to write in the 
log what we thought the Beaufort Scale was. 
Runyon’s descriptions of the Beaufort Scale 
were very accurate. It reminded me of qual- 
ifying for an OOD underway at age 22.1 was 
proud, so | wrote my father of the achieve- 
ment and he wrote back that he was selling all 
of his defense bonds! As an OOD during a 
four-hour watch, you were responsible for the 
4,000 men of the crew. 


Ivey Jackson 
Mountain Brook, Ala. 


We want Your Feedback 


Do you have a comment about content in Wild- 
life in North Carolina? Questions about some- 
thing you read or have seen? Send us an e-mail 
at letters@ncwildlife.org. 


| Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, 
Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor 
Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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parks and recreation areas when searching for angling 
opportunities. This system welcomed over 17 million 
visitors in 2015, and more thana few wetaline. — 

So we decided to visit a few of the state parks and 
report our findings back to you. But how to decide on 
which ones? For help, we turned to Charlie Peek, the 
Park Service public information officer and an avid angler. 

We asked him for western, Piedmont and Coastal Plain 
suggestions —a thankless task since just seven out of 41 prop- 
erties don’t have formal water access. 

Peek highlighted 12 parks and we visited three of those: 
Hanging Rock State Park (west), Eno River State Park (Piedmont) 
and Fort Macon State Park (Coastal Plain). We were not disappointed. 
(A fishing license is required for adults. Regulations vary depending 
on location and species, so consult a current Regulations Digest or 
visit newildlife.org. ) 


Written by Mike Zlotnicki // Photographed by Charlie Peek 
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HANGING ROCK 


Hanging Rock State Park, situated directly north of Winston-Salem in 
the Sauratown Mountains, boasts over 7,000 acres and 20 miles of 
hiking trails. It is also the closest location east that has trout fishing 
for most of the year, along with the nearby Dan River. Since 201, the 
Commission has been stocking a 12-acre pond equipped with a new 
pier with rainbow trout. Sunfish and largemouth bass are also present. 
Anglers have been flocking to it ever since. 

“We built the pier in 2013 to replace an old one they had,” said Kin 
Hodges, the Commission’s District 7 fisheries biologist who came up 
with the idea for the pond. “Trout fishing and the pier —I kind of threw 
the idea out there and here we are. It’s been utilized like you wouldn't 
believe. And that’s a great bunch of people to work with at the park.” 

Hodges said about 1,200 trout are stocked in October and another 
1,200 in April. “Our goal is for all of the fish from the April stocking 
to be caught before the pond gets too hot,” he said. “And, you don’t 
need a trout stamp to fish at the pond.” 

Jayson Anthony has been a ranger at the park for 13 years and notes 
that the lake “has become a lot more popular since we started stocking 
trout. There can be 12 to 20 people at one time fishing for trout. We 


get some campers now who come for the fish. Johnboats are available 
for rent during the warm months.” 

The park is an excellent day trip from the central part of the 
state. The park entrance is several hundred feet lower in elevation 


A cre * 


we 
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than the large visitors center. The highest peak in the park is 
over 2,500 feet. 

Ona winter visit to the park, three anglers were on the pier fishing 
for trout. (The pier and path are ADA compliant. ) Mark Taylor and 
his son Duell were using Berkley PowerBait fished on the bottom of 
the pond and had two rainbows in a bucket as proof of their success. 

“I fish here quite a bit, two or three times a month,” said Mark, who 
lives near Westville. “I used to use corn and red worms, but now it’s 
this PowerBait.” 

Brad Sanford of King was on the other side of the pier, using a drop 
shot-type rig with PowerBaits as well. “I probably fish here twice a 
month,” he said. “I used nightcrawlers for the longest time but now 
I use PowerBaits. I’ve seen people throw it out on the surface. I just 
try to float it above the grass.” 

Hanging Rock also has more than 300 species of mountain flora 
in the park. Additional fishing can be found in the Dan River Access, 
where folks also kayak, tube and canoe. Campsites and a few rustic 
cabins are also available. 


ENO RIVER STATE PARK 


Straddling the Eno River in Durham County is the Eno River State Park, 
which features 30 miles of hiking trails and campsites that require 
about a mile pack in. The park is about 4,000 acres and has roughly 
25 miles of river frontage, making for plenty of angling opportunities, 
Continued on page 8 
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MORROW MOUNTAIN 


759 State Park Road, Troutman 
Telephone: (704) 528-6350 
Latitude: 35.672548. Longitude: -80.932500 


After die-offs limited the success of striped 
bass, the Commission has stocked Lake 
Norman's waters with Bodie bass, a hybrid 
cross of a male white bass and female striped 
bass. Sweetening the incentive for anglers to 
catch the hard-fighting fish is a $100 reward 
for catching a tagged one. Spotted bass still 
remain the predominant black bass on the 
lake, said Park Ranger Jarid Church. There 
are also opportunities to catch largemouth 
bass, crappie and catfish. 


358 New River State Park Road, 
Laurel Springs // Telephone: (336} 982-2587 
Latitude: 36.467680. Longitude: -81.340350 


Come for the smallmouth bass, stay for the 

scenery. That’s the advice from Commission 
District 7 Fisheries Biologist Kin Hodges, who 
lauds New River State Park as a unique and 

diverse fishery. New River flows through the 

2,200-acre state park and features four boat 

launches, including one strictly for canoe-in 

camping. In addition to smallmouth bass, New 
River offers a plethora of rock bass, redbreast 

sunfish and muskie. 

“The thing that New River is famous for is 
smallmouth bass,” Hodges said. “It has really 
good smallmouth bass fishing. Most of them 
don't grow as fast as a largemouth bass. They 
will be smaller, but they make up for it with 
plenty of action.” 
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Hanging Rock, Eno River and Fort Macon are but a few of the fishing opportunities the 
state park system offers anglers. There's fishable water at nearly every park, and others 
exist in places that might not be apparent. For example, Umstead State Park in Wake 
County had almost 2 million visitors in 2015. It has three man-made lakes totaling about 
100 acres that receive plenty of use. One veteran angler avoids the crowds by wade- 
fishing Crabtree Creek and targeting largemouth bass as he eases along. 
I'm sure every park has secrets like that. It’s up to you to go find them. 

To assist in your search, we've highlighted nine other state 
parks across the state, separated by region, that offer 
a variety of fishing experiences. For a complete list 
of state parks, and a description of the fishing 
opportunities at each one, visit ncparks.gov. 


—State park capsules by Josh Leventhal 


3001 South Mountain Park Avenue, 
Connelly Springs // Telephone: (828) 433-4772 
Latitude: 35.596300. Longitude: -81.600000 


Trout are the main attraction at South Mountains 
State Park, where over 2 miles of stocked 
Delayed Harvest waters and many more miles 
of Wild trout streams attract anglers. The 
Commission stocks roughly 8,000 brook, 
brown and rainbow trout in the Delayed Harvest | L 


portion of the Jacob Fork river during the first 
D> 
JMUN 


week of March, April, May and November. ‘If 
Jordan Lake 


LAKE NORMAN 


you have a son or daughter who you want to 
teach to fish, the first weeks of those months 
are a great time to come out,” Park Ranger 


James Rusher said. 
280 State Park Road, Apex 


Telephone: (919] 362-0586 
Latitude: 35.735554. Longitude: -79.016569 | 


The crappie population in Jordan Lake share 
a characteristic sure to please anglers: They 
are big and fat fish. Jordan Lake boasts 
arguably the best crappie fishery in the state. 
According to Commission District 5 Fisheries 
Biologist Jessica Baumann, 35 percent of the 
crappie caught at Jordan in 2015 topped the 
10-inch size limit; 75 percent were at least 8 
inches. “You go out and speak to fishermen 
out there and, even though we have a 10-inch 
limit, people are catching their daily limit with 
no problems,’ Baumann said. | 
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Kerr Lake 


6254 Satterwhite Point Road, Henderson 
Phone: (252) 438-7791 
Latitude: 36.441100. Longitude: -78.368800 


The size of Kerr Lake (49,500 acres] and the 
variety of species within it make the state park 
along the Virginia border a fishing destination. 
Largemouth and striped bass are among the 
most popular fish here for anglers, along with 
black and white crappie, channel and blue cat- 
fish, white perch, freshwater drum and various 
types of sunfish. 

“It’s large enough that there are many times 
when you are out there that you feel like you 
have the whole lake to yourself,” Park Super- 
intendent Bryce Fleming said. “There are 
plenty of low traffic days up here.” 


> Eno River 


Morrow Mountain 


49104 Morrow Mountain Road, Albemarle 
Telephone: (704) 982-4402 
Latitude: 35.373724. Longitude: -80.073470 


There is no shortage of fishing options at 
Morrow Mountain's Lake Tillery, the reservoir 
along the Pee Dee River in Stanly and Mont- 
gomery counties. Like most fisheries around 
the state, fishing picks up during the spring and 
fall, when striped bass, crappie and largemouth 
bass are most active. Perch, bluegill anda 
variety of catfish can also be caught there. 
“There is something going on all the time 
there,” Commission District 6 Biologist 
Lawrence Dorsey said. “It’s a pretty diverse 
fishery. You can catch a lot of different fish 
down there.” 


PETTIGREW 
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Fort Fisher! 


1000 Loggerhead Road, Kure Beach 
Telephone: (910) 458-5798 
Latitude: 33.953400. Longitude: -77.929000 


There may not be a better spot to cast a line 
than along the shore of Fort Fisher when fish 
are running in the spring and fall. Bluefish, 
red drum, black drum, pompano, speckled 
trout and Virginia mullet are among the 
favorites of Fort Fisher anglers. “Since there 
is close to 5 miles of beach, you can find your 
own spot any day of the year,” Park Super- 
intendent Jeff Owen said. 


Fort Macon 


176 Millpond Road, Gatesville 
Telephone: (252) 357-1191 
Latitude: 36.437105. Longitude: -76.701580 


Merchants Millpond offers anglers a scenic, 
swamp-like experience. Only boats with trolling 
motors are permitted on the water, making 
Merchants Millpond an ideal place to take out 
a canoe or kayak to navigate the 2 '/2-acre pond. 
Crappie, largemouth bass and a variety of sun- 
fish are the main catch here. “The pond itself 
is very scenic,’ Park Ranger Jane Wyche said. 
“The average depth is 2 to 4 feet, but the main 
channel that used to be a creek can be up to 
10 feet deep.” 


Pettigrew 


2252 Lake Shore Road, Creswell 
Telephone: (252) 797-4475 
Latitude: 35.788863. Longitude: -76.403810 


Lily pads and aquatic vegetation create an 
ideal environment for largemouth bass at 
Lake Phelps, particularly in early spring and 
fall. Bream, yellow perch and catfish are other 
favorites for anglers here. The lake offers shal- 
low areas where anglers can wade to fly-fish 
for bass and panfish, as well as a boardwalk 
and fishing pier. ‘It’s kind of like a hidden won- 
der,” Park Ranger Charlotte Davis said of Lake 
Phelps. “Not a lot of people know about it, and 
itis a 16,600-acre lake. It is a good area to come 
and to enjoy being on the lake.” 
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Continued from page 5 

especially for the wade-fishermen. Keith Nealson used to consider Eno 
River his “getaway” when he was a ranger at Umstead State Park. 
Now he’s superintendent at Eno River and still enjoys its amenities. 

“The river is a very shallow, very rocky river. Most of the river is 
not canoeable most of the time. You usually have to wait for a major 
water event to temporarily raise the water level to canoe it,” Nealson 
said. “I kayak the river all the time but that’s because I don’t mind 
putting on water shoes and getting out and doing a lot of portage. It’s 
a wadeable river through almost all of it. A lot of people wade and 
fly-fish the river at the Cole Mill access. There’s a couple of deep holes 
on park property like Bobbitt Hole that’s not wadeable, but those are 
also great places to fish. 

“The deeper holes are great places to go fishing, unfortunately 
they are also the places where people like to go swimming. We don’t 
recommend that people swim in the Eno River?’ 

Nealson said he catches mostly largemouth bass but also lands 
quite a few Roanoke bass, a relatively rare species in the state. Other 
species present in the river are black crappie, bullhead, chubs and 
various sunfish. 

The Eno becomes a popular destination in the spring when the 
annual white bass spawning run occurs, usually in March depending 
upon water flow and weather conditions. The Commission’s own 
Thomas Harvey is an Eno River fan. When he’s not handling the 
social media and other duties in Raleigh, he can often be found with 
a fly-rod in hand, and he loves the white bass run. 
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“The spring run is a March Madness thing, depending upon flow 
and weather,” he said, referring to the NCAA basketball tournament. 
“The fish will stage out of Falls [Lake] and move up the river, starting 
with the smaller buck bass followed closely by the larger females” 

After about two weeks, the larger females follow suit. Fishing for 
them is pretty straightforward. Harvey recommends ultralight 
spinning outfits with a quarter-ounce white Rooster Tail spinner 
and white bucktail or curly-tailed jig. For fly-rodders, he recommends 
4- to 6-weight rods with 9-foot bass leaders. A small Clouser minnow 
is standard, and he’s had success with a small red-bead head Wooly 
Bugger in white-on-white. Catching 50 to 100 fish ina single day is 
possible during the peak of the run. 

It should be noted that Eno River staff also manage Occoneechee 
Mountain State Natural Area in Hillsborough, which has two ponds 
offering bass and bluegill fishing. 


FORT MACON STATE PARK 


Fort Macon State Park is one of the most visited state parks, and 
for good reason: The citadel that is Fort Macon has a fascinating 
history and the reconstructed exhibits make for an excellent 
family tour. 

Superintendent Randy Newman has been at Fort Macon for 30 
years. He rates the park as a pretty popular fishing destination, espe- 
cially for the spring and fall runs. 


“In the spring, everything starts coming back; the whiting and 
the spots. Also the puffer fish,” he said. “Both surf and in the inlet. 
Then you start picking up a little croaker and then the black drum 
and then mainly red drum with a few sheepshead and a few flounder” 

Newman said fishing in the summer months is mostly limited to 
flounder, bluefish and Spanish mackerel. There’s a rock jetty here made 
of big boulders and some anglers fish there, but it can be dangerous 
jumping from rock to rock. 

“For years that’s been one of the most popular fishing spots 
on Bogue Banks,” Newman said. “The last two years there’s been 
some shoaling going on and the sand has really wrapped up around 
it, so the fishing has not been as good as it’s been in the past. The 
shoaling goes and comes. A good hurricane will wash it right 
out. In the fall they catch a lot of speckled trout off of it. Sheeps- 
head too” 

There’s about a mile and a half of beach and about a quarter mile 
of inlet front. 

“On the inlet side, near the Coast Guard fence, the channel comes 
pretty close to the shore, and it’s 45 feet deep right off the beach,” he 
said. “We do not allow swimming or wading on the inlet side, however, 
every one of our drownings will be right there where we don’t allow 
swimming.” A quick tour via four-wheel drive yielded no anglers to 
talk to but allowed Newman to point out the jetty and some local 
fauna, including red-breasted loons, red-throated loons and Bona- 
parte’s gulls (which is named after Napoleon’s nephew, who was an 
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ornithologist.) Newman suggested talking to Richard Ehrenkaufer, the 
Emerald Isle surf and sound fishing guru. A retired nuclear chemist, 
Ehrenkaufer has branded himself “Dr. Bogus” and has hosted a radio 
show for 17 years on WTKF 107 FM and 1240 AM in Morehead City. 

“I consider fall fishing to start after the first mullet blow, usually 
the last of August or the first of September,” Ehrenkaufer said. “I 
look for speckled trout around the jetty and use live shrimp, plastic 
shrimp or 17 MR MirrOlures”” 

Ehrenkaufer said that in September to November he fishes the fence 
near the Coast Guard station on the inlet side for flounder and drum. 
False albacore can be caught throwing three-quarter ounce Kast- 
masters in the inlet. Bottom-feeding fish —like sea mullet (whiting ) 
and red and black drum —are also present during this time. Fishing 
can be pretty slow during January and February before picking up 
again in the spring. 

In the early spring, Ehrenkaufer catches puffers and sea mullet on 
bottom rigs with shrimp. April brings small blues and big pompano 
in the surf wash. Spanish mackerel return in early May, and nearly any 
metal offering — Hopkins, Stingsilver, Kastmaster — will work. In 
May and June, red drum will be feeding on calico crabs in the shal- 
low waters of the surf. “By and large, people are casting over the fish,” 
Ehrenkaufer said. “I’m catching fish behind them?” © 


Mike Zlotnichi is the associate editor of Wildlife in North Carolina. 
He can be reached at 919-707-0175 or mike. zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org. 
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Welcome more wildlife onto your property with 
these easy-to-accomplish improvement projects 


‘ 1, 3 
A white-tailed deer buck browses ‘iktulete - 
leafy foliage while sporting an'11-point rack 
still in velvet. Inset: A pileated woodpec 
peeks out from its home in a tree cavity. 
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“Land is the only thing in the 
world worth working for... 


because it’s the only thing 
that lasts.” The famous line from 


the 1939 classic “Gone with the Wind” 
often comes to mind when | contem- 
plate habitat improvement projects on 
the almost entirely wooded 38 acres 
that I live on with my wife, Elaine. For 
certainly one of the great joys in my 
life has been working to make small 
changes on the property, resulting in it 
becoming more inviting to game and 


nongame wildlife. 


RICK SMALL 
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Generally, these have been inexpensive projects that would be easy 
for many folks to do, regardless of whether they have an acre in the 
suburbs or sprawling rural properties. Here’s a look at a few of these 


projects, with advice from Wildlife Resources Commission biologists. 


Create a Mini Food Plot 
Several years ago, I had a logger 
cut two separate Virginia pine 
groves on my property. These 
evergreens begin to die when 
they reach 60 or so years of age 
and mine were starting to do just 
that. After one of the groves was 
cut, I noticed that a pie-shaped 
slice had been removed from the 
overall woodlot, and that this 
section could be turned into a 
mini food plot. 

In fact, during the course of 
just three Saturdays over a two- 
month or so period, two friends 
and I created a food plot in the 
opening of land made by the 
logging. After conducting a soil 
test, we spent the first weekend 
removing debris from the area 
and spraying it with Roundup 
to kill weeds and small saplings 
that are not beneficial to wild- 
life, such as red maples, red 
cedars and poplars. We tilled, 
fertilized and limed the locale 
on the following Saturday before 
planting a wildlife mix on the 
third weekend. 

Consult with a local Com- 
mission biologist or extension 
agent before selecting a wildlife 
mix for your property, but gen- oer 
erally, these mixes include plants like clover, legumes (peas and beans), 
brassicas (such as turnips and radishes), and millets. During bow sea- 
son, I killed a doe that was entering the new food plot, and turkeys 
have since created a dusting bowl there. 

In the two years since the plot was created, | have planted three 
apple trees that produce in autumn (Blacktwig, Grimes Golden and 
Golden Russet), thinned several oaks and hickories that were mis- 
shapen and competing with other hardwoods, and also positioned 
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protective shelters around some young oaks that have sprung up. 
While providing food for wildlife is good and often a landowner’s 
first instinct, food plots should be thought of as a dessert rather than 
a meal’s main course in terms of overall habitat management, accord 
ing to Mark Jones, a wildlife research program supervisor with the 
Commission. The land management practices that make up the mair 
course are often more critical for most wildlife species. Let’s take a 
look at some of these. 


Create Brush Piles 

Whenever any logging or land clearing takes place, tree boughs and 
limbs become scattered around the property. Landowners can turn 
this debris into something beneficial to wildlife: brush piles. For 
example, I tossed old limbs into piles at the fringes of my mini food 
plot, and now these structures are real havens for wildlife that provide 
foraging areas for songbirds and overhead cover for rabbits, birds, 
amphibians and reptiles. 

Some of the best places to construct brush piles are along field or 
forest borders and grassy strips through fields and meadows. Another 
good place is where a woodlot adjoins your backyard. For example, 
last summer, I cut some ashes and black locusts that were shading 
our garden and amassed the branches in a heap just inside the woods 
line. Elaine and I took a tour across our property following a heavy 
snow in a recent winter. There, hunkered inside the brush pile, was 
a lone song sparrow. To us, that one bird was worth the effort of 
creating the shelter. 


Cut Standing Softwoods 

When | first bought our land, I didn’t want to conduct any timber 
cutting. Only later did I realize that my mindset was not conducive 
toward attracting more wildlife to the property. 

“Many people believe that cutting trees is detrimental for wildlife,” 
Jones says. “But actually, many forestry practices involve timber cut- 
ting that can enhance early successional habitat required by many 
wildlife species.” 

Among these practices is daylighting (removing trees so more sun- 
light can reach the forest floor to help understory plants grow more 
and produce food and cover for wildlife), timber stand improvement 
(includes cutting softwoods and low-quality hardwoods so remaining 
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Counter-clockwise from top of opposite 
page: A clutch of Eastern wild turkey eggs 
is hidden in a thicket. Simply fertilizing a 
persimmon tree can increase mast produc- 
tion. Small food plots can attract game in 
sunlit areas. Where applicable, prescribed 
burns can be the most cost-efficient way to 
improve habitat. Many species, includ- 
ing wild turkeys, can benefit from a con- 
stant water source. Dogwood berries 
attract a variety of birds, like the tufted 
titmouse below. Some dogwoods are 
palatable for human consumption. 
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hardwoods, like oaks and hickories, can produce more mast), and 
prescribed burns (burning small sections so that the understory can 
flourish). Burning or disking in an understory can be beneficial because 
these practices help keep a forest in the early successional stage longer. 
Mowing can also be done but only as a last resort, because it does not 
promote the plant diversity that accompanies disking and burning. 
On another part of the property, I noted that about a dozen dog- 
woods were growing in one small section. This tree produces a berry 
that many songbirds, squirrels and turkeys relish, yet none of my trees 
had ever engendered any mast. So I cut all of the dogwoods except 
for three large ones that are well separated. 
ional Area 
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As noted earlier, I had two sections of Virginia pine forest on my prop- 
erty, the second one consisting of about 5 acres. Three years ago, I had a 
logger cut all of the pines in that section, and 
since then I have done...absolutely 
nothing there. 

Early successional habitat like this 


is an ideal place for deer to forage, 
turkeys to nest and rabbits to 
live. It’s also perfect for 
songbirds —like tow- 
hees, cardinals, song 
sparrows, brown 
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e Leave fallen logs and branches on the 
ground to provide a refuge for reptiles, 
amphibians and small mammals. If 
natural cover is not available, small 
pieces of roofing tin or plywood can 


serve the same purpose. 


e 


Create snags to increase nesting and 
den locations for cavity dwelling species. 
These dead standing trees will improve 
food availability for insectivorous birds 
as well. Select trees in a safe location 
away from structures, parking and recre- 


ation areas. 


e If trees are not available for snag devel- 
opment, nesting structures for birds, 
bats and small mammals can be installed. 
Vary the size and style of structures to 
fit targeted species. 


Maximize forested habitats by manag- 
ing multiple layers of vertical vegetation. 
Taking actions to enhance herbaceous 
groundcover, shrubs, mid-story and 
canopy trees can benefit many species 
of wildlife on a small acreage. This may 
require cutting canopy and/or mid- 
story trees to allow sunlight to reach 
the forest floor. 


° Don’t overlook the benefit of volunteer 
plants. Increasing sunlight and limiting 
mowing can result in areas being colo- 
nized by blackberry, pokeweed, gold- 
enrod, broomsedge, beggar's lice and 
milkweed. These free plants may blow 
in on the breeze, catch a ride from a crit- 


ter or awaken from the seed bank. 
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° Establish native plants that have adapted 
to the area. When selecting plants, con- 
sider species which provide quality food, 
cover or nesting structure. Consider nectar 
producing plants (for butterflies and hum- 
mingbirds), soft mast and hard mast. 


® 


Increase food-producing plants and 
decrease bird feeders. Bird feeders pro- 
vide opportunities to view birds but 
can artificially congregate birds, which 
increases predation and facilitates the 
spread of disease among birds. 


fd 
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Prescribed burning is beneficial for many 
native plants and can enhance habitat in e Consider treating invasive exotic plants. 
early successional and forested habitats. Non-native species typically outcompete 
Check local ordinances and seek experi- natives, degrading habitat quality and 
enced assistance before beginning a diversity. Control of invasive species is a 
burning program on your property. long-term commitment, but the sooner 


you start the more successful you will be. 


e 


Small wetlands should be maintained or 
restored. Small, shallow wetlands offer Form a habitat cooperative with like- 
breeding habitat for frogs and salaman- minded neighbors. Not only will you help 
ders. Exclude fish that eat amphibian egg more wildlife, but sharing seed, herbi- 
masses. Maintain natural vegetation in cide, equipment and labor can bring 
the adjacent uplands as most amphibians the community together and reduce 
utilize these nearby areas during portions individual inputs. 

of their life cycle. 

Become a citizen scientist by document- 
ing wildlife that visit your property. This 
will allow you to evaluate the impacts of 
your management efforts. The Cornell Lab 
of Ornithology (www.birds.cornell.edu) 
has several citizen-based projects which 
may guide your data collection and con- 
tribute to larger monitoring efforts. Trail 
cameras can be used to catch elusive 
animals and can be added to camera 
trap projects such as North Carolina's 


Candid Critters. 
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thrashers, indigo buntings and common 
yellowthroats—to feed, build nests and 

raise their young. The plot is a jumble of 
blackberry and dewberry vines, honey- 
suckle, ragweed, partridge pea and young 
trees. To some, it may just look like an 
ugly clearcut, but it is home to many 
species of wildlife. Jones reminds land- 
owners that it is important to realize this 
area will eventually grow out of the early 
successional stage without some form of 
management, including further tree 
cutting, burning, herbicide treatment 
and disking. 


Girdle Non-Mast Bearing Trees 
Another easy project for landowners is 
girdling, which involves making a cir- 
cling, medium deep cut around the base 
of a tree, causing it to slowly die yet 
remain standing. For instance, I used a chainsaw to girdle an ash tree 
that grows in a small grove of white and Northern red oaks, and shag- 
bark and mockernut hickories. The ash was competing for sunlight 
and nutrients that could be better put to use by those surrounding hard 
mast producers. In a few years, cavity-nesting avians—such as pileated 
and downy woodpeckers, tufted titmice, and Carolina chickadees — 
will have another housing option on my land. 


Leave Standing Den Trees 

Leaving standing dead trees when conducting a cut obviously does not 
require any work. But this non-action offers great benefits to wildlife. 
Insect-eating songbirds —like white-breasted nuthatches, Carolina 
wrens and woodpeckers — will visit these snags daily. Cavity nesting 
birds will rear young there, too. 


Future Plans 
I have several projects in the works. One is for a logger to remove some 
red cedars and Virginia pines at the back side of the property. The 
logging road that will be created will be seeded in a wildlife mix and 
add more edge habitat to our land. I also hope to increase the size of 
the one-fifth acre food plot and perhaps plant a native warm-season 
grass, such as switchgrass, in the additional space. I am also exploring 
the possibility of planting trees wildlife love, like persimmons and 
crab apples. 

On another property | own, I have planted white oak seedlings and 
positioned tree shelters around them. These trees may never produce 
acorns during my lifetime, but they will benefit wildlife one day. 
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Girdling non-mast bearing trees to make them die and still stand gives cavity-nesting 
birds a place to call home and creates more sunlight openings for competing trees. 


Best Management Practices 

Jones adds that when landowners are conducting timber cutting 
activities that they should always keep erosion in mind. Controlling 
runoff, if springs or streams are nearby, is part of best management 
practices. Jones also suggests that taking pictures of your property 
is a prudent idea because these offer literal snapshots in time. This 
also helps landowners understand why certain species may be declin- 
ing. Many folks don’t understand that their properties change over 
time, even if they conduct no habitat projects. 

Commission Private Lands Program Coordinator Brad Howard 
offers this advice: “One point I would make is that many folks start 
out with the concept of attracting wildlife to their properties but don’t 
realize exactly what that means. If you build it and they come, you 
can’t be upset that they are there. Landowners must be willing to 
accept and attempt to prevent the occasional ‘negative’ interaction 
with some critters.” 

We can do all kinds of things on small or large properties to enhance 
them for wildlife. One of the small things that my wife Elaine and I 
did was to leave a Christmas wreath up all winter after we saw Carolina 
wrens roosting in it. Later in the spring, the wrens used the wreath 
to nest in. Scarlet O’Hara’s father Gerald was right about land being 
worth working for because our doing so matters, not only for wild- 
life but also for our own personal satisfaction. 


Bruce Ingram is a freelance writer and a regular contributor to Wildlife 


in North Carolina. You can follow his outdoor adventures at his weekly 
blog: bruceingramoutdoors.com. 
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PART 1: THE MOUNTAINS 


THE TAR HEEL TRAIL 


WRITTEN BY JOHN MANUEL 


A 


The first installment in a three-part series about the 
Mountains-to-Sea Trail focuses on the western portion 
of North Carolina, where nearly 400 miles of trails 


climb peaks and provide breathtaking views 


THE MAN AT THE OVERLOOK ON THE BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 
could be forgiven for his bewilderment. “MST. What is 
that? Mountain Standard Time?” Informed that the letters 
on the nearby signpost stood for “Mountains-to-Sea Trail,” 
he replied, “Never heard of it.” Yes, the MST is the new 
kid on the block with respect to hiking trails in North 
Carolina. But knowledge of and enthusiasm for the trail 
is growing, and before long, it may be as popular in our 
state as the Appalachian Trail. 

Once people have learned about the MST’s existence, 
they frequently ask, “Is it done?” The answer to that is 
yes and no. There is a designated route, spelled out in 
various guidebooks and online maps, that one can fol- 
low some 1,175 miles from Clingmans Dome on the 
Tennessee border to Jockey’s Ridge on the Outer Banks. 
More than half of this distance (680 miles) is on foot- 
paths; the remainder, especially in the eastern part of the 
state, is on roads. Individual sections of trail bypassing 
these roads are being secured and built all the time and 
will continue to be added for the foreseeable future. That 
is part of the wonder and excitement about the MST — it 
is a work in progress whose character grows with people’s 
contributions of time and money, and donations of ease- 
ments and land. 
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MOUNTAINS-TO- 
SEA TRAIL 
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The origins of the MST date back to 1977, 
when Howard Lee, then secretary of the N.C. 
Department of Conservation and Community 
Development, proposed a “mountains-to-sea 
trail” that would serve primarily as a hiking 
trail across the state. While the public was 
used to thinking of hiking trails as ways to 
get away from civilization, Lee and others 
saw the MST as a way of bringing com- 
munities together. 

The cause of the MST was taken up by 
the N.C. Trails Association (NCTA), which, 
starting in 1982, worked with state officials 
on the initial routing. The state began to 
designate sections of the trail in the late 
1980s, primarily in the mountains and 
primarily overlapping existing trails. But 
following the death of its founder, Louise 
Chatfield, the NCTA disintegrated and sup- 
port for the trail foundered. That’s when out- 
door activists, led by Allen de Hart, stormed 
the barricades, fiercely lobbying state officials 
to keep pushing for the trail. De Hart believed 
that the MST needed a parent organization 
whose focus was entirely on the trail’s defense 
and promotion. The result was the formation 
of the Friends of the Mountains-to-Sea Trail. 

The Friends restored the task forces 
created by the NCTA and added new ones. 
It secured federal funding for the purchase 
of construction equipment, trail signage and 
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promotional material. At the 
urging of the N.C. Division 
of State Parks, the General 
Assembly passed a bill in 2000 
authorizing the Department of Environment 
and Natural Resources to incorporate the 
MST into the State Parks system. Since then, 
Friends task forces across the state have taken 
the initiative of organizing volunteer workers 
to build and maintain sections of trail in 
their respective districts. Friends now main- 
tains more than 500 miles of the trail and 
builds an average of 15 new miles per year. 
It assists local governments and land manag- 
ing agencies in their efforts to open new sec- 
tions of the trail. It raises private dollars, and 
advocates for and promotes the trail through 
outreach efforts statewide. Through its web- 
site (www.mountainstoseatrail.org) and trail 
guides, Friends serves as the primary source 
of information about how to hike the trail. 
Armed with this information, 75 people 
have hiked the length of the MST, and thou- 
sands more have tackled individual sections. 
This article addresses the Mountains portion, 
while future articles will cover the Piedmont 
and Coastal Plain portions. 


A WALK WITH A VIEW 


To date, the most complete section of the 
MST is through our Mountains region. This 


MOUNTAINS 


Segments 1-5 


is due to a large amount of 
public land —national forests 
and parks — through which the 

trail runs, and the network of 

existing trails which have been designated 
as portions of the MST. Added to this is the 
participation of volunteers involved with 
Friends of the Mountains-to-Sea Trail, the 
Carolina Mountain Club and local com- 
munity groups whose members have invested 
an incredible amount of time and effort to 
build and maintain the MST. 

The Mountains portion of the MST runs 
from Clingmans Dome in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park to Stone Mountain 
in Wilkes County, a distance of 368 miles 
divided into five segments in the Friends’ 
trail guide. Within the Smokies (Segment 
1), the MST follows existing trails for 28 miles 
up and down peaks as high as 6,600 feet. 
Hikers traverse through hemlock and hard- 
wood forest, beside cascading streams and 
their rhododendron borders. This is black 
bear country, though encounters on the trail 
are infrequent. More likely, one will hike to 
the chatter of squirrels, primarily the red 
squirrel or “mountain boomer,” which lives 
among the conifers. 

Leaving the Smokies, hikers can choose 
between one of two routes that circumvent 
the Cherokee Indian Reservation. Recently, 
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Segments 11-18 


Opposite: A variety of wildlife can be 
found along the western portion of the 
Mountains-to-Sea Trail, including Catawba 
rhododendron (top) and red squirrels 
(middle). Stunning sunrises are also plen- 
tiful, like this one at Black Balsam Knob. 
Buckeye Falls (left) offers a picturesque 
view in Middle Prong Wilderness in Pisgah 
National Forest. The planet Venus shines 
brightly over this mountain waterfall 
along the MST. 


TODD PUSSER 
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the Cherokee Nation agreed to a route 
through the reservation following a network 
of gravel roads. This route will cut many miles 
off the current alternatives. The National 
Park Service is conducting an environmental 
impact assessment on the proposed route, 
which will connect with the Blue Ridge 
Parkway at Soco Gap. Friends estimates it 
will be several years before this alternative 
is approved and constructed. 

The MST largely parallels the Blue 
Ridge Parkway from Soco Gap north to 
Doughton Park, with diverging loops into 
the Nantahala and Pisgah National Forests. 
The National Park Service, which manages 
the Parkway, has been a savior to the MST 
by allowing the trail to be constructed 
within its right-of-way. Building a new trail 
through the often steep, heavily forested ter- 
rain required tremendous effort, done largely 
by volunteers as part of local task forces. 
Around Waterrock Knob, members of the 
Carolina Mountain Club wrestled 100-pound 
rocks into place by hand to build steps. 
They fashioned stair rails out of locust 
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trees, cut and debarked on site. They built 
rock-lined dips instead of wooden water bars 
to channel water across the trail. 

The result is a trail that, while in most 
places is no more than a few hundred feet 
from the Parkway, has the look of wilderness, 
tunneling through dense stands of mountain 
laurel, fir and hardwood. Scattered rock out- 
croppings offer views of distant ridges and 
valleys. In places, the trail breaks out of the 
forest and runs right along the shoulder of 
the Parkway, but that is not necessarily a 
drawback. “As a hiker, I like the variation 
of going through the woods then out along 
the road,” said Danny Bernstein, author of 
“The Mountains to Sea Trail Across North 
Carolina,” and the 21st person to hike the 
entire trail. 

There are downsides to the trail parallel- 
ing the Parkway, one being that hikers are 
rarely out of earshot of the rumbling of 
motorcycles. Bernstein recommends hiking 
early in the morning or on weekdays to gain 
a measure of silence. Another downside 
is that the Park Service does not allow 


camping along the Parkway. Friends is 
lobbying the Park Service to allow a limited 
number of primitive campgrounds along 
the Parkway, five of which have been 
approved. Camping is allowed in the 
national forests and the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

Most of the MST in the Mountains does 
not pass through developed areas. An excep- 
tion to that is Segment 3, which goes right 
through the city of Asheville. Here, hikers 
can dine in a nearby restaurant (finally! ), 
sleep in a motel and visit cultural sites like 
the Folk Art Center featuring stunning crafts 
of the Southern Highlands. Meanwhile, local 
residents flock to the trail to follow their 
own pursuits. 

“Runners, dog walkers and bird watchers 
all use this portion of the trail,” said Becky 
Smucker, former president of the Carolina 
Mountain Club and still active in trail main- 
tenance. Smucker’s passion is bryophytes — 
mosses, lichens and liverworts. She strolls 
the trail studying the myriad species grow- 
ing on the rock outcroppings and trees. 
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Hikers each have their opinions about 
which is the MST’s most scenic portion. The 
70-mile stretch between N.C. 80 and Beacon 
Heights (Segment 4) in McDowell, Burke 
and Avery counties certainly ranks near the 
top. It is also the most secluded and one of 
the most strenuous sections to hike. From 
the intersection of N.C. 80 and the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, Segment 4 heads east across the 
rugged ridges and valleys of the Pisgah 
National Forest’s Grandfather Ranger District. 
The trail crosses U.S. 221 and descends ona 
spur of Bald Mountain to the Catawba River. 
After crossing the river on a footbridge, the 
trail climbs over 2,000 feet to the top of Bald 
Knob, which features views of Bald Moun- 
tain, Graveyard Mountain and the Black 
Mountain Range, including Mount Mitchell. 
Another 10-mile descent takes hikers to the 
banks of the Linville River. This is the only 
river that needs to be waded on the MST, 
and it is deep enough to warrant caution. 

After wading the river, hikers ascend 
1,720 feet to the top of Shortoff Mountain. 
Here, one has spectacular views of Linville 


Gorge, Table Rock and Hawksbill Mountain 

to the north, and Lake James to the south. 

The trail heads north along the lip of the 

gorge, with spur trails up to the Chimneys, 

a nesting spot for peregrine falcons, and 

Table Rock, a favorite among climbers. 
Heading east from the gorge, the trail 

begins a 23-mile, up-and-down traverse 

of the Harpers Creek and Lost Cove Creek 

watersheds. This is 

a land of waterfalls, 

ranging from 200- 

foot South Harper 

Creek Falls to the 

three-tiered Hunt- 

Fish Falls. It’s also 

trout water, with North Harper Creek being 

among the most popular trout streams in 

North Carolina. Finally, there is a 9-mile 

ascent to Beacon Heights and the Blue Ridge 

Parkway below Grandfather Mountain. 


As with any hiking trail in the East, seeing 
wildlife along the MST is a hit-or-miss affair. 


Opposite, clockwise: Mountain creeks 
and streams abound along the MST. 
Galax grows ona hillside. Wild stone- 
crop grows atop moss at the base of 
a tree. Hunt-Fish Falls, a two-tiered 
waterfall, tumbles about 8 feet in the 
Wilson Creek Watershed. Above: 
Turk’s cap lily adorns a mountain- 
side along the Blue Ridge Parkway. 
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ALLEN DE HART: MST’S TRAIL HEAD 


On October 14, 2016, Allen de Hart died in Raleigh 
at the age of 90. By his own estimate —and no 
one who knew him doubts it —de Hart had hiked 
65,000 miles by the time he was 86. He was a 
history professor at Louisburg College and the 
author of 11 guidebooks, including “North Carolina 
Hiking Trails’— he had been working on the 11th 
edition of the book at the time of his death. 

De Hart was not the founder of the Mountains- 
to-Sea Trail, but he was its staunchest supporter. “Without Allen, there would be no 
Mountains-To-Sea Trail today,” said Kate Dixon, executive director of the Friends of 
the Mountains-to-Sea Trail. “Since 1977, when the trail was first proposed, Allen 
became its fiercest advocate. When progress slowed almost to a standstill in the 
1990s, he devised a route for the trail and set off hiking across the state to rebuild 
enthusiasm and show the dream could be made real.” 


De Hart founded the Friends group and recruited and trained many of the trail 


builders and maintainers. On any given weekend, he could be found building a new 


section of trail with a cadre of volunteers, each of whom yearned for the chance to 
get in a word with North Carolina’s trail guru. Those who knew him will miss his 
impish smile and his positive outlook on life. Everyone who hikes the MST will be 


following in his footsteps. 


Linville Falls 


TODD PUSSER 
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Above, clockwise: The MST passes 
under the Linn Cove Viaduct, a 1,241- 
foot segmental bridge that winds 
along Grandfather Mountain. Moun- 
tain laurel is common on the trail. 


The sun rises and cattle graze at 
Doughton Park. Mickey Shortt (left), 


a naturalist with the Grandfather 
Mountain Stewardship Foundation, 
and Shelton Wilder, crew leader with 
the Friends of the MST, examine a 
hobblebush. Opposite: The Tanawha 
Trail footbridge cuts through the 
Linn Cove Branch. Rhododendron 
petals make for a colorful walk on 
the Craggy Pinnacle Trail. 


KEVIN ADAMS, 


KEVIN ADAMS 


Mickey Shortt, a naturalist with the Grand- 
father Mountain Stewardship Foundation, 
says the segment of the MST running along 
the side of Grandfather Mountain (Segment 
5) is notable because it goes through what 
is classified as a “World Biosphere Reserve.” 
This includes a spruce-fir habitat support- 
ing bird species normally found in Canada. 

“Magnolia warblers have been consistently 
seen in the red spruce along the Tanawha 
Trail,” Shortt said. “You may also see red 
crossbills, which are characterized by man- 
dibles with crossed tips. In May, you can hear 
Northern saw whet owls calling at night.” 

More than 20 species of salamanders can 
be found in this area. “Turn over a rock or log 
and you are likely to find a gray-cheeked or 
red-backed salamander,” he said. 

Flowering plants and shrubs put ona dis- 
play of color along this section of trail during 
the spring, summer and fall. Painted trillium 
bloom beside the trail in May, followed by 
Catawba rhododendron and mountain laurel 
in June, rosebay and galax in July, and white- 
wood aster and black snakeroot in August 
and September. In October, the many hard- 
wood trees set the mountainsides ablaze in 
yellow, red and orange. 

From Grandfather Mountain north, the 
MST resumes its course paralleling the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. Overlapping the Tanawha 
[rail, the MST runs under the Linn Cove 
Viaduct and beside several overlooks. On 


this section, as in others, there are intersect- 
ing trails that one can follow to particular 
points of interest. The Grandfather Moun- 
tain Access Trail, for example, leads to the 
top of 5,964-foot-tall Calloway Peak, and 
the Boone Fork Trail to Price Memorial Park 
and the Moses Cone Manor. 

North of Deep Gap, where the trail enters 
Ashe County, the normally rocky trail surface 
gives way to a soft loam. White pines dom- 
inate the forest and the trail courses through 
open meadows. At milepost 264 on the Park- 
way, a grassy hill called “The Lump” offers 
views all the way to Stone Mountain and 
the Yadkin Valley, where the trail leaves the 
Mountains and enters the Piedmont. Anyone 
who has hiked the full distance from Cling- 
mans Dome to Stone Mountain can rest easy. 
It’s still 800 miles to the coast, but from here 
east, the trail runs largely downhill. 


With the exception of the link through the 
Cherokee Reservation, construction of the 
trail through the Mountains is largely com- 
plete. But the long-term viability of the MST, 
as with any trail, cannot be taken for granted. 
Maintenance is a constant need. If not cut 
back, blackberry bushes will overtake any 
given portion of the trail within a few years. 
Ice storms and wind events, like the mini- 
tornado that hit the Cascades Overlook in 
2016, can bring down branches and trees. 


To date, maintenance has been done by 
local volunteers under the direction of task 
force leaders. But many of these leaders and 
volunteers are in their 60s and 70s, and it’s an 
open question as to who will take their place. 
The hope lies with the next wave of retirees 
and a generation of youth more experienced in 
thumbing joysticks than swinging mattocks. 

“There are many creative ways to recruit 
and engage volunteers so that their interests 
and abilities are matched with the various 
maintenance needs of the trail,” said Jim 
Hallsey, the South Ashe task force leader. 
“High school and college outdoor groups have 
provided valuable service, as have organized 
trail clubs that have a maintenance function 
in addition to an ambitious hiking and out- 
ing schedule. While it’s true that even hard- 
core octogenarian volunteers eventually have 
to slow down or give up their maintenance 
activities, there seems to be a ready supply 
of young seniors just reaching retirement.” 

Interested persons should get involved by 
going to the Friends website and contacting 
any one of the volunteer task force leaders. 
Volunteer opportunities are available through- 
out the state. It will be up to us, the citizens 
of North Carolina, to maintain the trail that 
people like de Hart, Bernstein, Smucker and 
Hallsey have built. 


John Manuel is a freelance writer and a regular 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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WILDLIFE 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
2017 PHOTO COMPETITION 


WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA MAGAZINE IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE 13TH ANNUAL EDITION OF OUR POPULAR AND 
SUCCESSFUL PHOTO COMPETITION. Last year, over 1,500 images were entered. This year, your winning photo could be 
published on the cover of this magazine. Adult photo competition entrants must be subscribers to Wildlife in North 
Carolina. Photographers in the two youth categories (13-17 years old and 12 and under) may enter free of charge. 

The Wildlife in North Carolina Photo Competition aims to encourage people to participate in nature photography, 
thereby fostering greater understanding and appreciation of North Carolina’s wildlife and wild places. Winning 
photographs will be published in the January/February 2018 issue of Wildlife in North Carolina. Thanks to our 
exhibition sponsor, JW Photo Labs of Raleigh, the winner will also be exhibited at the Museum of Natural Sciences 
and at other science museums and wildlife education centers across the state in 2018. 

The N. C. Museum of Natural Sciences, our founding partner, is a fantastic place to learn about North Carolina’s 
wildlife and wild places through its exhibits and classes. North Carolina’s outstanding state parks are an ideal place to 
photograph wild animals and wild landscapes. Visit ncwildlife.org for more information about the competition, then 
get outside and show us your best nature photography. 


JAMES ALLEN 


Cowee Mountains Overlook 
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WHO MAY ENTER 

Amateur and professional photographers, except 
for employees of the N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission, the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences, 
and their immediate families (children, siblings 
and spouses). Adult entrants must be subscribers 


to the magazine. 


WHAT TO ENTER 

Photos will be judged in 10 categories: 

Birds 

Mammals 

Reptiles and Amphibians 

Invertebrates 

Wild Landscapes: The peaks, valleys, plains and 
beaches of North Carolina. 

Wild Plants and Fungi: Wild-growing plants only, 
including their flowers, leaves, fruits and other parts. 
Absolutely no cultivated plants will be accepted. 
Outdoor Recreation: Show how people interact 
with North Carolina’s natural world through 
activities that are inextricably linked to nature, 
such as hunting, fishing, hiking, rock climbing 
and canoeing. 

Animal Behavior: Anything animals do, from every- 
day activities to interactions with other animals to 
unusual behavior. 

Youth Photographer, 13-17: Any of the above 
subjects, shot by photographers ages 13-17. 
Youth Photographer, 12 and under: Any of the 
above subjects, shot by children 12 and younger. 
Photographs must have been taken in North 
Carolina no earlier than Sept. 15, 2013. 

You must declare on your entry form if your 
photograph is of an animal in Captivity, such as at 
a Z00, nature center or rehabilitation facility. 

Please do not enter photos of animals that are both 
Captive and non-native to North Carolina (for 
example, polar bears or lions at the N.C. Zoo). 

No pets or domestic animals will be accepted, 
with the exception of animals participating with 
people in outdoor recreation (for example, hunting 
dogs or riders on horseback). 

Please do not harass wildlife in an attempt to 
photograph it. 

Manipulation of images, either film or digital, 
should be limited to conventional darkroom tech- 
niques or basic sharpening and cropping. Images 
should contain only the subject matter as originally 
seen through the viewfinder. Multiple exposures, 


2017 COMPETITION RULES 


digitally stitched photos, high dynamic range 
images and photos containing any manipulated or 
added content will not be accepted and should not 
be entered. 

Entries may not contain any text aside from 
that contained in the subject matter. Date stamps, 
signatures and trail camera information are not 
permitted, regardless of whether they are added 
during or after the image is photographed. Ori- 
ginal images may be cropped to eliminate date 
stamps or other text. 

An entrant must hold all rights to a photograph. 
Photos previously published or pending publication, 
or that violate or infringe upon another person's 
copyright, are not eligible. Please do not infringe 
upon the rights of property owners in an attempt 
to photograph animals. 


HOW TO ENTER 

Visit ncwildlife.org, click on the Photo Competition 
link, and then click the Enter a Photo link to submit 
a photograph. Only JPG files smaller than 2 MB will 
be accepted for upload. Upload your photo using 
the online entry form on the website. Repeat this 
process for each photo entered. Entrants may 
submit a maximum of two (2) photos per category. 

The competition begins at 8 a.m. on Thursday, 
June 1, 2017. Entries must be uploaded by 5 p.m. 
on Friday, Sept. 1, 2017. Entrants may verify 
receipt of entries by checking newildlife.org and 
clicking the Photo Competition link to view a text 
list of all entries. 

An image may be entered in only one category. 
For instance, if a photo of a preening wood duck 
might fit in Birds or Animal Behavior, you must 
choose the one category in which you want the 
image to compete. 

Entrants in the youth categories must be the 
appropriate age for the category entered on the 
closing date of the competition. Once a youth photo- 
grapher has entered two photos in the proper youth 
category, they may enter other photos in any other 
categories they wish. 


PRIZES 

All winners will be published in the January/ 
February 2018 issue of Wildlife in North Carolina 
magazine and exhibited at the N.C. Museum of 
Natural Sciences in Raleigh. Winners will also receive 
a print of their winning entry from JW Photo Labs. 


Grand prize: Your photo published on the cover 
of the January/February 2018 issue of Wildlife 
in North Carolina magazine, plus $200. 


First place, all categories: $100 
Second place, all categories: $75 
Third place, all categories: $50 


JUDGES 

Winners will be selected by a panel comprised of 
staff of the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, 
the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences and profes- 
sional wildlife photographers. 


THE FINE PRINT 

By entering the Wildlife in North Carolina 2017 Photo 
Competition, entrants grant all sponsors the right 
to publish and use submitted photographs in print 
or electronic form to promote the competition. 
Reproduction of entries will include the necessary 
photographer credit. 

Entrants agree that if their submission is 
selected as a winner, they grant all sponsors the 
right to display their photograph(s) at venues 
including, but not limited to, the N.C. Museum of 
Natural Sciences. Exhibition of entries will 
include photographer credit. 

Entrants will be asked on the online entry form 
if their photo was taken in a North Carolina state 
park. All such entries will be provided to the N.C. 
Division of Parks and Recreation for possible usage 
in public information/promotional materials, park 
displays or agency press releases to various media 
outlets. Any such usage will include the necessary 
photographer credit. 

Winners will be required to provide original 
source material —slides, high-resolution digital 
files or negatives —for reproduction in the magazine 
and for exhibition prints. Original digital files of 
winning photos must be accompanied by a color 
print of at least 4x6 inches. 

Wildlife in North Carolina staff will determine 
entry eligibility. 


QUESTIONS? 
Please do not call about entries. Send questions 
to competition@ncwildlife.org. 


Enter online at ncwildlife.org. 
Grab your camera and good luck! 
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N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, N.C. State University track black bear movement 
in and around Asheville as part of a groundbreaking study of urban bears 


Written by Jack Horan 


ick Gould was on the move moments after receiving a call from an Asheville 


homeowner reporting that a black bear had been caught in a culvert trap in 


his yard one evening last year. Gould, a bear researcher with N.C. State 


University, jumped in his truck and headed for Beaucatcher Mountain in east Asheville, 


expecting to find a solitary bear in the 7-foot-long steel trap he had previously set on the 


property. Instead, Gould discovered five bears in the residential neighborhood. 


“Driving up the road, I saw a collared bear and 
an un-collared bear,” Gould said. He pulled up 
at the house and peered into the darkness. “One 
bear in the trap. Two cubs outside the trap. That’s 
five bears.” 

Then Gould heard the clicking of nails and slap- 
ping of bear paws on the street and looked in the 
rearview mirror. “I saw one collared bear 
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chasing another.” he said. “They kept going down 
the center of the road.” 

Gould’s sightings on Beaucatcher Mountain did 
not occur in a rural setting next to a state park or 
on national forest land. Rather, he encountered 
this group of bears in an urban setting with the 
lights of downtown Asheville visible in the dis- 
tance, less than | mile away. 
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of black bears, which live in abunda 


The Urban/Suburba 


Black bears are as common as the ubiqui- 
tous craft beer breweries in this city of 83,000 
residents. “Bears occur all over Asheville,” 
Gould said. Indeed, it is not unusual for bears 
to roam through backyards, den on land 
beside busy interstates and shinny up trees 
next to decks. 

Gould is part of the North Carolina Urban/ 
Suburban Bear Study, a five-year project exam- 
ining black bear movements, activity and 
overall population ecology in the Asheville 
urban and suburban habitat. When com- 
pleted at the end of 2018, the study will pro- 
vide science-based recommendations to wild- 
life managers. “We believe this study will 
inform bear managers in the Southeast and 
across the country,” said Chris DePerno, a 
professor of Fisheries, Wildlife and 
Conservation biology at N.C. State. 

The study, now in its fourth year, is a 
partnership between N.C. State and the North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission. 
Gould, a Ph.D. student at N.C. State and the 
study’s field project leader, joins co-principal 
investigators DePerno, and Colleen 
Olfenbuttel, the black bear and furbearer 
biologist for the Commission. Other project 
staff include N.C. State biologist Jennifer 
Strules and Commission biologists Mike 
Carraway and Justin McVey. The study is 
funded with a grant from the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, a voluntary federal excise 
tax on the sale of firearms, ammunition 
and archery equipment. In the past three 
years, the group has captured, tracked and 
collected data on 153 different bears and 
recaptured 76 bears. 

The team trap bears strictly on private 
property, relying on cooperating homeown- 
ers to let researchers place traps on their land. 
After a bear is captured and anesthetized, the 
team attaches GPS radio collars with Iridium 
network satellite-signal transmitters that 
record movements around the clock. The 
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Biologists involved in the Urban/ 
Suburban Bear Study have set up 
traps throughout Asheville, includ- 
ing one overlooking the city (above). 
Below clockwise: The team has col- 
lected data on 153 different bears 
over the past three years by outfitt- 
ing bears with GPS radio collars, 
placing identifying tattoos on their 
upper lip, attaching numbered ear 
tags, and taking a variety of meas- 
urements to track growth. 


Tiiom AS HARVEY/NCWRC 


Below: Commission biologist Colleen 
Olfenbuttel (back left) and N.C. State 
biologists Jennifer Strules and Nick Gould 
prepare to investigate a bear den. Strules 
climbs a tree in an Asheville resident’s 
backyard, where a black bear and her cub 
made a home ina branch. Olfenbuttel 


watches with a tranquilizer gun. 


sophisticated transmitters contain a built-in 
polygon or “fence” that outlines Asheville 
city limits. Whenever a bear crosses into the 
city, the transmitter sends a signal marking 
its location every 15 minutes. Signals come 
every hour when a bear is outside city limits. 
Gould said the system has provided 578,000 
location points in three years. After a collar 
is attached, the bear is released on site, not 
relocated. The biggest bear captured over the 
course of the study weighed 572 pounds, too 
big for a collar. 

The project has revealed many details 
about the secret lives of Asheville’s bears. The 
data has enabled researchers to map out pre- 
cise home ranges for bears and determine that 
bears inhabit — or amble through — every 
part of the city except the downtown area. 
Some bears spend 90 percent of their time 
in the city limits; others, virtually none. 

For example, data in 2014 showed an egg- 
shaped home range for Bear NOO1 in city 
neighborhoods and rural areas northeast of 
downtown, spanning roughly 3 '/2 square 
miles. In 2015, Bear NO61, a wanderlust male, 
roamed 80 miles west to Graham County, 
then returned to Buncombe. 

The collars also emit Very High Frequency 
signals, which can assist researchers in find- 
ing dens or to locate dead bears or lost collars. 
Most common den structures are ground 
dens, but bears also make homes in trees. 
Strules recalls a bear that surreptitiously 
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denned in the cavity of a front-yard tree at 
an Asheville home. An arborist previously 
had plastered over the cavity, but the bear 
removed the plaster and wriggled in. The 
homeowner “had no idea the bear was in 
there,” Strules said. 


Learning to Live Together 

Just as Charlotte and Raleigh residents talk 
about backyard deer, Asheville residents swap 
stories about neighborhood bears. 

Steve Zarnowski owns 8 2 wooded acres 
in Carter Cove in north Asheville. A partici- 
pant in the project, he said the team has cap- 
tured 16 bears, with four trapped twice, on 
his land. Last year a family denned near his 
driveway, he said. 

“A year ago, on Easter weekend, we had 
two of them in my hot tub,” he said. The bears 
shredded the cover of the tub 10 feet outside 
Zarnowski’s house. “We actually put the traps 
out two days later and trapped a family, three 
young cubs and a mom.” 

In the Town Mountain Preserve, just north 
of Asheville, landowner John Haas said he was 
impressed with the professionalism of the 
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researchers and how they treated the bears 
trapped on his property humanely and with 
care for their safety. “That was critical to me,” 
said Haas, who is on the Asheville Humane 
Society board. 

Farther south on Town Mountain, home- 
owner Cindy Kitchen gets regular visits from 
an un-collared female bear. “She comes to the 
bird bath for water,” said Kitchen, a project 
participant. “She looks at me and slowly wan- 
ders away. They’re not hostile or aggressive. 
We’ve learned to live with them. Everyone 
learns how to stay back and enjoy. They will 
come up on the porch and look in the win- 
dows. They pretty much ignore humans.” 
Several of the neighborhoods in Asheville 
have learned to co-exist with bears by follow- 
ing simple-but-effective solutions, such as not 
approaching or feeding bears. 

Carraway said biologists did not realize 
how accepting Asheville residents are of bears. 
“The bears are tolerant of people,” he said, “as 
well as people are tolerant of bears.” 

Gould said the project relies on support 
from homeowners. The team uses captures 
to educate residents about living responsibly 


After shooting the bear with a tranquilizer 


dart, Strules safely watches as it climbs out 
of its den before running down a hill. Strules 
then climbs into the den to retrieve the cub. 
Due to back-up measures, the team was 
able to dart the bear again and the mother 
bear was successfully tranquilized within 
100 yards of her den tree (see next page). 


with bears. Often, when word about a bear 
that has been trapped spreads, curious neigh- 
bors and kids come by to check it out. “They 
let you watch the entire thing,” Haas said. The 
biologists weigh the animal and obtain sam- 
ples of hair, blood and tissue. To identify the 
bear, they attach ear tags, tattoo a number on 
its lip and insert a microchip under the skin. 

Once a bear is sedated, Gould said, home- 
owners are allowed a controlled yet intimate 
experience with it. They may feel the fur and 
pads on the feet, ask questions related to bears 
and learn more about how to prevent human- 
bear encounters — don’t take garbage out 
until the day of pickup, don’t feed pets out- 
side, clean up fruit fallen from a tree, keep 
barbecue grills clean. 


Bear City USA 

Why does Asheville have so many bears? 

Olfenbuttel said that we don’t yet know if 

Asheville has more bears than surrounding 

areas or if there are a lot of people living in 
good bear habitat, making them much more 
likely to see bears. In addition, because hunt- 
ing is prohibited in Asheville, bears may be 


less wary of people, making them more visible 
to citizens. The study will help determine if 
Asheville lies along a dispersal corridor for 
bears, as well as if the city serves as a source 
or sink population for bears. Lastly, bears may 
be dispersing into Asheville from other source 
areas, such as the 18,000-acre Asheville water- 
shed, where hunting isn’t allowed. 

What Olfenbuttel does know is that bear 
populations have recovered in the Mountains 
region from historic lows. In the 1970s, state- 
wide bear numbers had dropped to fewer than 
an estimated 1,000. In response, the Com- 
mission initiated research projects, surveys, 
and the bear hunter cooperator program. It 
also approved more restrictive regulations, 
and created a system of 28 designated bear 
sanctuaries across the state. These sanctuaries 
served to protect a breeding population of 
female bears that reproduced and their off- 
spring would repopulate the surrounding area. 
The sanctuaries played a large role in helping 
the bear populations bounce back to its cur- 
rent statewide total of 15,000 to 20,000. 

Asheville-Buncombe was selected because 
of the concentration of phone calls the agency 


received about human-bear interactions. For 
example, in 2012, 40 percent of all bear- 
related calls came from Buncombe County. 
Calls range from someone seeing a bear to 
complaints about bears breaking into bird 
feeders, garbage cans or an unoccupied cabin. 
Most phone calls are resolved through educa- 
tion, and Olfenbuttel said bear-caused injuries 
are rare. They occur roughly every other year, 
often when hunters try to separate their dogs 
from a cornered bear or when people try to 
rescue their pets from a bear-dog scrap. 
Unprovoked attacks on people, however, 
have not occurred in North Carolina, 
Olfenbuttel said. 


In the Field 
In early February, I joined Gould, Strules and 
Carraway ona check of four culvert traps. We 
left the field office in Swannanoa and went to 
the rural home of Tom Noblett, who owns 
50 acres that abut the Blue Ridge Parkway. A 
yellow-and-black “Bear Crossing” sign beside 
his driveway welcomes visitors. 

Near the trap, Gould halted and lowered 
his voice. He said researchers speak softly, 
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Above, clockwise: Gould helps lower the 
cub out of the tree, and Olfenbuttel takes 
its measurements. Strules and Gould 
replace the radio collar on the mother bear 
and take a variety of samples that are used 
to gain an understanding of its overall 
health. Cub and mother are reunited in 
a makeshift den, where the pair would 
remain for a couple of days before leaving 
to find a new home. 
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DATA OFFERS INSIGHT INTO THE 
LIVES OF ASHEVILLE’S BEARS 


In North Carolina, black bear populations occupy 60 percent of the state, and 
their range continues to expand. Additionally, the human population in North 
Carolina has increased and growth continues unabated. Humans and black bears 
are living in close proximity and some areas may have reached or exceeded the 
social carrying capacity. In several areas, bear population management options 
appear limited, since hunting is often restricted in residential and urban devel- 
opments. Additionally, no data exists on whether urban habitats serve as source 
or sink populations for surrounding areas, if bears in urban/suburban areas are 
vulnerable to harvest, or if hunting strategies and education can manage bear 
populations and human-bear interactions in and near residential developments. 

In April 2014, we began collecting information on the population ecology of 
black bears in the urban/suburban area of Asheville. Specifically, we have collected 
data on survival rates, reproduction, causes of mortalities, movements of bears 
in urban areas, and location and characteristics of den sites. We have two years 
remaining on the study, and once completed, we will compare these data between 
bears in urban areas and in rural areas. Ultimately, the results will assist the 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission in developing science-based management 
strategies for bear populations. 

This study is centered in Asheville, a medium-sized city of 83,000 people 
located in Buncombe County in the southern Appalachian Mountain range. It 
is part of the southern Blue Ridge physiographic province of the Southern 
Appalachian region. We used landowner reports of black bears to target amenable 
homeowners to trap bears on or near their property. We attempted to obtain a 
spatially balanced sample of 40 bears (25 females, 15 males) within, or adjacent 
to, the city of Asheville. Bears were captured in culvert traps and fitted with a 
GPS radio collar that did not exceed 2 to 3 percent of their body weight. 

From 2014 through 2016, we captured 153 bears, and 76 recaptures around 
Asheville. Although data are still being compiled and analyzed, anecdotal infor- 
mation suggests that urban bears are heavier, healthier and have better fitness 


than their rural counterparts. We captured five male yearling bears weighing 


more than 180 pounds each and five female yearling bears weighing more 
than 120 pounds each. Typical healthy yearling bears weigh between 45 and 
80 pounds. Additionally, black bears typically begin breeding at 3 years old and 
produce their first litters at 4, indicating that adults are mainly responsible for 
reproduction in the population. In 2014 and 2015, a combined 67 percent (20 
out of 30) of our collared adult females produced 49 cubs. However, we had 78 
percent (7 out of 9) of 2-year old females successfully produce 12 cubs of the year. 
It is not uncommon for 1-year-old female black bears to breed, but it is uncommon 
for them to become pregnant and produce successful litters. 

On average, survival estimates for adults (older than 3 years old) and subadults 
(1 and 2 year olds) were 84 percent and 66 percent for females, and 45 percent 
and 67 percent for males, respectively. Survival for dispersing bears (predomi- 
nantly young males) was 23 percent, suggesting that black bears leaving Asheville 
are more likely to die than survive. Nearly half of the 49 bear mortalities were 
caused by collisions with vehicles (22 out of 49); legal harvest (17 out of 49) 
accounted for the second largest mortality category; and seven mortalities were 
due to illegal take (bears shot outside of the legal harvest season). 

Our preliminary modeling efforts suggest that Asheville may be a source 
for the surrounding bear population. Although bears experienced fairly high 
mortality rates, these were offset with relatively high reproduction rates. 

The Commission’s management objectives focus on sustaining educational 
outreach opportunities, specifically on living responsibly with bears as well as 
providing Asheville citizens with information on basic black bear biology and 
management goals. Lastly, investigating the spatial ecology of bears in urban 
habitats will allow us to identify important travel corridors used by bears that 
the Commission may be able to protect. Our research may lead to new hunting 
opportunities that would reduce the proximity of people to bears. 


— Nick Gould and Chris DePerno, N.C. State University, and Colleen Olfenbuttel, 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
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NATURE'S WAYS 


Do Bears in North Carolina Hibernate? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43 
Pos 


turn off cell phones and tread quietly as they 
approach traps to avoid stressing captured 
bears. This time, the trap was empty. 

“Bears come through here,” Noblett told 
me later. “There are probably a couple of 
females with cubs within a half mile. The 
big males, they come and go.” 

Noblett said the bears are not aggressive. 
“lve been mowing the yard and they walk 
through,” Noblett said. He shows me photos 
of two cubs astride a tree next to his deck 
and another of two bears outside the trap. 

Next stop was a light industrial area off 
1-40. “We're basically surrounded by city,” 
Carraway said. The trap was in a small 
wooded area. No bear. Gould sprayed a 
persimmon-scent attractant on tree trunks 
and Strules poked cake and chocolate 
eclairs into the trap as bait. 

The third trap was on 
Beaucatcher Mountain above the 
1-240 cut. This was where Gould 
spotted five bears in 2016. No bear 
today, however. “We don’t catch a 
lot of bears on weekends,” Gould 
said, possibly due to homeowner 
activity, like cutting wood, mow- 
ing or gardening. 

The final trap was on the west 
side of the Biltmore Estate. As we 
roll along I-240 in west Asheville 
in 65 mph traffic, Gould and Carraway point 
to wooded tracts wedged beside the interstate, 
where bears have denned. “Female and three 
cubs,” Gould said, nodding to the right. To 
the left, female with four cubs. 

The 8,000-acre Biltmore property consists 
of woodlands, livestock pastures, cornfields 
and vineyards. Biologists have caught a dozen 
bears here. The trap is vacant. Free pastry for 
the next bear. 

In 2016, the team captured 49 new bears 
and recaptured 52. The study began the 2017 
season with 23 collared bears. Gould said 


biologists have collars on 40 animals at some 
point during each year. Collars on some 
younger bears are deliberately designed to fall 
off in autumn to prevent a collar from becom- 
ing too tight because of fall weight gain. 
Olfenbuttel said the project meets several 
objectives of the Commission’s 10-year bear 


“By examining the movements and 
habitat use of bears in an urban/ 
suburban environment, the NCWRC 
can identify and conserve important 


travel corridors.” 


management plan, including monitoring pop- 
ulations and trends in areas like Asheville, 
where people and bears live in close prox- 
imity. The project will help the Commission 
identify, develop and implement educational 
strategies to inform residents of the tools 
(removal of attractants, bear-resistant trash 
cans, BearWise neighborhoods) that can be 
used to reduce bear-human interactions and 
address human safety concerns. 

Statewide, the Commission uses regulated 
bear hunting to achieve and maintain popula- 
tion objectives, Olfenbuttel said. Study results 
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will help determine if suburban /urban areas 
serve as de facto bear sanctuaries, and if so, 
what strategies can be implemented to man- 
age bears and human-bear interactions. Study 
recommendations can guide managers to 
identify dispersal corridors and potential 
hunting areas. “By examining the move- 
ments and habitat 
use of bears in an 
urban/ suburban 
environment, the 
NCWRC can iden- 
tify and conserve 
important travel 
corridors,” 
Olfenbuttel said. 
“Conserving cor- 
ridors and habitat 
by acquisition or 
with conservation 
easements can prevent bear population frag- 
mentation, reduce vehicle-caused mortality, 
allow bears to disperse without being in close 
proximity to people, reduce human-bear 
conflicts and maintain bear hunting as a 
management tool.” & 


Jack Horan is retired outdoors editor of 
The Charlotte Observer and an occasional 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. 
For more information on the Asheville 
Urban/Suburban Black Bear study, visit 
facebook.com /urbanbearstudy. 
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Reptiles and amphibians don’t wander aimlessly. 
They know where they are, what they’re doing and 
\ everything else about their ... 


written by Jeff Beane 
illustrations and nature activity by Anne M. Runyon —_ 
& 


ON | ave you ever seen a box turtle crawling ies 
uy along a woodland path? A black racer ee 


cruising through the grass? A wary fence lizard 
on a log? Frogs or salamanders crossing roads on rainy 
nights? Those animals aren’t behaving randomly — 
they’re all headed somewhere or doing something 
important. And they know exactly where they are. 


Baby loggerhead 
sea turtles hatch 
at on the beach. 


WHY HOME RANGES? 

All animals need food, water, shelter from weather and 
predators, and places to find mates and have young. Reptiles 
and amphibians (collectively called “herps” even though 
they’re not closely related) are no exceptions. When an 
animal finds a good home that meets its basic needs, it makes 
sense to stay and become familiar with it. For animals, home 
territories mean safer, easier, more stable and productive lives. 


Remarkably, a sea turtle can 
return to nest on the same 
beach where it hatched 20 
years earlier, and a snake can 
find the same stump hole it 
hibernated in last winter, even 
after months of fire and rain 

would have eliminated any 
scent trail. 


Se ay FL 


Stee 


. 
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Hatchling swims in the 
Sargasso Sea. 


HOW BIG ARE HERP HOME RANGES? 
Amphibians and reptiles come in different —«« 
sizes, and have different needs and habitat 
requirements. Their ranges vary accordingly. A red- 
backed salamander could spend its entire life within a 
few square meters. A box turtle might need several acres. 
Rattlesnakes, pine snakes and coachwhips can have 
home ranges more than a mile across and encompassing 
hundreds of acres. Many amphibians spend most of 
their lives on small patches of land, but may travel 
miles during their breeding migrations. By far the 
largest herp home range belongs to sea turtles, 
who travel thousands of ocean miles 
during their lifetimes. 


The author was able to track 
this pine snake for four years, 
learning precisely where its 
home range lies in the sand- 
hills. A tiny transmitter was 
carefully implanted, not 
harming the reptile. 


HOW DO WE KNOW? 


Mark-and-recapture studies have taught us much about 
herp territories and movements. Methods of marking 
animals for future recognition include: notching turtle 
shells with an alphanumerical code; implanting PIT tags 
(small devices with barcodes to be read with a scanner) 
in snakes, turtles and larger amphibians; toe-clipping; 
attaching external tags to sea turtles and even applying 
paint or fluorescent dye. Animals with unique color 
patterns can be identified by photographs. Encountering 
these marked animals repeatedly in the same areas 
shows how much time they spend there. 

Radiotelemetry has taught us even more about herp 
home ranges. Animals fitted with tiny transmitters can 
be tracked and precisely located using a receiver. Some 
individual animals have been tracked for years; moni- 
toring their movements has revealed well-defined 
home ranges. 


RED-BACKED SALAMANDER 


Even within species, home range sizes can vary 
greatly. Males of some species have larger territories 
than females because they must search for mates. 
Box turtles in rich hardwood forests may have 
smaller home ranges than those in Sandhill habitats 
where food and water are harder to find. 


Loggerhead sea 
turtle hunts in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


FINDING THEIR WAY 


How do herps navigate their territories? Amphibians 
locate their breeding sites via celestial cues, land slope, 
moisture gradients, smell, light reflection or other means. 
Alligators and lizards are very visually-oriented. Snakes 
and some lizards live mostly in a world of chemical 
stimuli, using their forked tongue and the Jacobson’s 
organ in the roof of their mouth to interpret their sur- 
roundings. Turtles navigate by Earth’s magnetic field, 
also using sight and smell. We still have much to 

learn about how herps 
navigate and interpret 
their environment. 
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WILD NOTEBOOK 


DEFENDING THE HOME FRONT 
Some herps defend their territories. Male alligators 
and turtles may attack rivals, especially during breed- 
ing season. Sometimes these fights lead to injury or 
even death. Male skinks and glass lizards have also 
been observed fighting during breeding season. 
Other herps use gentler defenses. Rattlesnake 
males usually tolerate each other, and their territories 
often overlap. But if two should meet near a female 
during breeding season, they engage in a kind of 
ritualized combat dance, shoving each other with 
their bodies until one retreats. Male fence lizards 
display their bright blue belly patches, performing 


Male bullfrogs, 
green frogs and cricket frogs 
call not only to attract females, but 
to maintain territories throughout the 
summer. Some give an “aggression call” when 
another male gets too close or they may kick or wrestle 
briefly to establish dominance. 

Females of many salamander species guard their 
eggs during incubation. During hellbender breeding 
season, a male selects a large breeding rock and fiercely 


defends it against rivals. Once a female deposits her 
eggs under the rock, the male fertilizes them and 
guards them until they hatch. In healthy hellbender 
populations, most males carry bite scars. 


“push ups” so that both females and rival males can 
recognize their territorial claims. Such ritual displays 
reduce the need for fighting, allowing animals to 
focus on more important things. 


TERRITORY TROUBLES 
In claiming and establishing our own territories, humans have so covered the land- 
scape in roads, buildings, clearings and structures that many creatures cannot find 
enough usable habitat to survive. Roads are especially dangerous barriers for slow- 
moving herps. When a road is built between a tiger salamander’s burrow and 
‘ its breeding pond, or between a rattlesnake’s hibernaculum (where it 
~*>»<.  hibernates for the winter) and its summer feeding grounds, the 
_ 2.» animal has no choice but to risk crossing. For most of 
: . our history, we have ignored the needs and rights of 
| other species. But now we understand things 
better. Are we wise enough to share our 
territories with our important 
herp neighbors? 


GOPHER FROG 


Get Outside 
Next time you see a wild reptile or amphibian, think about its 
home range. What is it doing, and why? Try watching quietly 


Read and Find Out 

= “Home Range, Movements, and Orientation in the Eastern Box 
Turtle, Terrapene carolina carolina” by Robert Madden, City 
University of New York, 1975. 


and patiently. Herps are great energy conservers, so one that’s 

resting, basking, sleeping or waiting to ambush prey may lie 

motionless for hours. Some herps are more active and exhibit 

very interesting behaviors. You might see turtles or snakes for- 
aging, lizards defending territories, toads calling, or even some 
herps feeding, mating or nesting. In Wildlife in North Carolina 

= “Coachwhip Diary” by Jeff Beane, September 2007. 
ms “That Turtle Ain’t Right” by Jeff Beane, June 2005. 


a “Hardluck Terrapin” by Phil Spivey, February 2000. 


Don’t ever move animals from one place to another —most 
will be just as lost as you would be if you were translocated to a 
foreign place. If you want to help herps across roads, move them 
in the direction they’re headed. Wild herps kept as short-term 
captives should be released back exactly where they were found. 
Generally, long-term captives should not be released anywhere. 


Find out more about Project WILD Workshops and literature at the 
Wildlife Commission’s website at newildlife.org. 
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Make a Tiger Salamander Ornament 


1) Copy your salamander design onto sturdy paper. 


2) Cut out both halves, following the outer edges of the design. 


3) Glue the two halves together, matching shapes as 
closely as possible. 


4) Trim away excess white edges 
from both sides. 


5) Punch hole in green tab, and 
string and enjoy your Tiger 
Salamander Ornament. 


SHOW YOUR WILD SIDE! 
Post images of you and your 
ornament on Instagram with hashtag 


#WildNotebookActivity 
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back porch 


Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Don't be a Statistic: Wear Your Life Jacket 


ast year, 17 boaters lost their lives on 

North Carolina waters. None of them 
were wearing a life jacket. The seconds that it 
takes to put ona life preserver may well have 
been the difference between life and death. 


increase boating safety awareness this sea- 
son, the Commission has launched the 
Preserve Your Life campaign. 

“It’s important to put on your life jacket 
before heading out on the water,” said Major 


on life jackets at selected retailers through- 
out the boating season. 

The Commission urges boaters to join in 
the “Ready, Set, Wear It!” event on May 20. 
The event aims to break last year’s world 


Chris Huebner of the Wildlife 
Resources Commission. “Even 


record of 6,784 participants wearing a life 
jacket in one day. If you'd like to participate, 
visit www.readysetwearit.com. 

Finally, boaters should be on the lookout 
for the “Life Jacket Zone” at boat ramps 
throughout the state. This area is a reminder 
to you and your passengers to put on a life 
jacket when youre on the water. 

Life jackets have seen drastic design 
improvements over the years. Newer models 
are not the bulky, hot floatation devices that 
some boaters remember. In fact, many life 
jackets are designed for specific activities — 
such as fishing, water sports and even hunt- 
ing —which allow the user to enjoy a day 
on the water in comfort. 


the strongest of swimmers can 
be incapacitated during an 
accident. In dire situations, 
there often isn’t time to grab a 
life vest and put it on properly. 
It can save your life and can 
help you assist others who may 
be in danger.” 

As in years past, wildlife 
officers will conduct pre-launch 
safety checks at boating access 
areas across the state. As part of the Preserve 
Your Life campaign, officers will hand out 
coupons that can be redeemed for discounts 


Sale 
YOUR 


Wearing a life jacket is a simple safety 
precaution that can prevent tragedy from 
happening in the event of an accident. To 


Gadwall will be featured on N.C. Duck Stamp 


painting of a pair of gadwall by Delaware artist Richard Clifton has been selected as 
the 2017 North Carolina Waterfowl Conservation Stamp and Print. 

The acrylic painting, which was unveiled on Feb. 9 at the North Carolina Estuarium 
in downtown Washington, will be used as the artwork on the 2017 N.C. Waterfowl Stamp 
and Print. Signed and numbered regular edition prints with mint stamps will be available 
for purchase July 1 from the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission's N.C. Wild Store. 

Clifton was one of 39 wildlife artists from 19 states to submit entries in this year’s 
competition, which began in 2008 as a partnership between the Commission and the 
East Carolina Wildfowl Guild, and is now managed by the Washington Tourism 
Development Authority. 

Clifton is a familiar face at North Carolina’s waterfowl conservation stamp and print 
competition, having won the competition two years in a row in 2011 and 2012, as well as 
placing second in 2010. He is an avid hunter and a self-taught wildlife artist who uses his 
experiences in the field as inspiration for his work. 

Proceeds from sales of the print and 
stamp support the Wildlife Resources 
Commission’s Waterfowl Fund, which 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 


eG NEWSLETTER 


legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 
generates revenue for the conservation 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 
of waterfowl habitat in North Carolina. 
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Outdoor Writer Fred Bonner Dies 


| veryone can point to a per- 
son in their life who gave 


them a chance, opened a door 
or just threw them a bone. In my 
writing career, that person was 

Fred Bonner. 

It was Bonner, a longtime out- 
door journalist known for his 
hunting and fishing knowledge 
as well as his strong opinions, 
who gave me my big break in the 
1990s. I was selling advertising 
for Carolina Adventure 
magazine (a product of 
The News & Observer in 
Raleigh) when Bonner 
asked me to be the fresh- 
water editor on the side. 
He showed me the ropes, 
introduced me around and 
helped launch my career 
as a journalist. I was later 
named managing editor 
of the magazine, and he 
and I would spend several 
years working together as 
a team. 

Frederick Charles Bonner, Sr., passed away 
on Feb. 26 at the age of 78. He and I shared 
many hunting and fishing adventures —most 
of which would be fit to print—and he took 
me places and put words in my vocabulary 
that I probably wouldn’t have experienced 
otherwise. He introduced me to luminaries 
such as Jimmy Houston, Bill Dance, Jim 
Zumbo and Homer Circle. While not the 
most eloquent scribe in the business, you 
always knew his stance on a subject and 
he pulled no punches in his columns. 

Bonner grew up in Aurora, N.C. He was an 
Eagle Scout as a child and served in the Air 
Force. He earned a degree in Wildlife Man- 
agement from N.C. State University before 
working for Pamlico Marine Laboratory and 
as a fish and wildlife manager for the state of 
Delaware. When Bonner returned to North 
Carolina, he wrote a weekly outdoor column 
for The News & Observer and was later named 
editor of Carolina Adventure magazine. His 
syndicated column appeared in many North 
Carolina newspapers. He also served as 
outdoor editor for the North Carolina and 


“His unique ability to tell a story with 
genuinely personal perspectives about 
North Carolina’s outdoors has 
enriched our understanding of our 
culture and heritage,” Wildlife 
Resources Commission Executive 
Director Gordon Myers said. 
“Whether he was writing a ‘tell it like 
he saw it’ opinion or an article about 
the outdoors, his love for his craft and 
world around him was ever-present.” 


Virginia News Network, 
broadcasting on as many as 
135 radio stations. 

Allen Basala of Cary, a retired 
EPA employee and member of 
the Wake County Wildlife Club, 
spent many hours in the field 
with Bonner. He says his friend 
was ahead of his time in advo- 
cating for wildlife. “In a day and 
time when hunting and fishing 
were much bigger in a relative 
sense, Fred Bonner 
wanted to make sure 
active anglers and 
hunters remained that 
way while trying to 
get others to become 
involved,” Basala said. 
“Today, the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources 
Commission and other 
wildlife agencies refer to 
that strategy as recruit- 
ment, retention and 
reactivation. Whether it 
was his radio network 
interviews, Carolina Adventure magazine 
or the Raleigh News & Observer sports 
page, Fred let his views be known. In the 
1980s, 1990s, and later, Fred didn’t sugar- 
coat things in his description of hunting 
and fishing.” 

Iam hardly alone in crediting Bonner as 
an influence. Jeffrey Thomas, a professional 
bass angler and guide from Broadway, N.C., 
said that he “will always be indebted to Fred 
early on in my fishing endeavors. He was the 
first to give me a coveted magazine cover shot, 
first to have confidence in my fishing knowl- 
edge to use in his editorials and articles, and 
in return the first to make me truly under- 
stand the give-and-take [of] a working rela- 
tionship with the outdoor media. The ole 
Carolina Adventure skiff now rides in heaven.” 

Bonner was an old-school hook-and-bullet 
writer, generous to a fault and loyal to his 
friends. To many outdoors enthusiasts, he 
was the voice of the sportsmen and women 
in the Tar Heel state. He will be missed. 


—Mike Zlotnicki 


In May and June, these seasons are Open in 
North Carolina: 


Wild Turkey (male or bearded only): Youth 
Week —April 1-7; Statewide Spring Season (male 
or bearded only) April 8—May 6 


Delayed Harvest Trout Waters: At 6 a.m. to 
noon on June 3, only youth under 16 years of age 
can fish under Hatchery Supported Trout Water 
regulations and to all other anglers at noon 


There is no closed season or bag limits for feral 
swine, groundhog, striped skunk, nutria and 
armadillo. There is an open season for taking beaver 
with firearms or bow during any open season for 
the taking of wild animals.Check the latest North 
Carolina Inland Fishing, Hunting and Trapping Regula- 
tions Digest for bag limits and applicable maps or 
visit ncwildlife.org 


Commission to Release 
Deer Study Results 


al he Wildlife Resources Commission will 
hold public forums this spring to share 
results of the deer hunter survey conducted 
in 2016 as part of a multi-year evaluation of 
deer season frameworks. Over 33,000 hunters 
responded to a web-based survey that pro- 
vided insight into deer hunter preferences and 
increased the Commission’s understanding 
of potential management trade-offs hunters 
would make to achieve certain biological 
outcomes. Specific dates and locations of 
the May public forums will be posted online 
at newildlife.org and on the Commission’s 
Facebook and Twitter pages. 

The study of deer season frameworks 
began when biologists and technicians, with 
the help of deer hunters, sampled more than 
22,500 hunter harvested deer during the 
2011-13 deer seasons to gain better insights 
into buck and doe age structures, population 
trends, and timing of the rut across the state. 
These results were presented at public forums 
in 2015, and received positive feedback and 
interest from hunters for the Commission to 
continue the study. For more information, 
visit ncwildlife.org/deerstudy. 

If proposed deer regulations are developed 
as a result of this deer season frameworks 
evaluation, they potentially could be included 
in January 2018 Public Hearings, and if 
approved by the Commission, would be in 
effect for the 2018-19 deer season. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY- SUNDAY, May 20-21 


Like those old wood boats? Head to 
Galley Stores Marina in New Bern for 
the 12th Annual Antique and Classic 
Boat Show, hosted by the Raleigh, 
Durham, Chapel Hill Chapter of the 
N.C. Antique and Classic Boat Society. 
The marina is located at 300 E. Front 
St. Admission is free for spectators. For 
more information or special assistance, 
contact Alan Hills at (252) 514-8525 
or ahills@suddenlink.net. 


FripAy—SATURDAY, JUNE 9-17 


The 59th Annual Big Rock Blue Marlin 
Tournament returns to Big Rock Land- 
ing in Morehead City. The main tour- 
nament will start Monday and run 
through Saturday. Spectators are 
encouraged to come by in the 
afternoons to see what marlin 
or “meat fish” (tuna, dolphin- 
fish and wahoo) are brought 
to the scales. The tournament 
has raised almost $4 million 
for local charities since 1986. 
For more information, visit 
thebigrock.com. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before traveling 
to an event. Items for listing should be conservation- oriented 
and should be submitted at least four months in advance 
to mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 
In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org /licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Pechmann Center to Host Events During 
National Fishing & Boating Week 


he John E. Pechmann Fishing 

Education Center, the Wildlife 
Resources Commission’s one-of-a-kind 
facility in Fayetteville, will host a variety of 
events in early June to celebrate National 
Fishing & Boating Week. For more details 
and registration information, visit the 
Pechmann Center page at ncwildlife.org. 


Ducks Unlimited Greenwing Event 

June 4, 2 to 5 p.m. 

We will be fishing and learning about conser- 
vation. For just $25, each registered Green- 
wings will receive a rod and reel, tackle, T- 
shirt, hat and a one-year membership to 
Ducks Unlimited Greenwing. Drinks and 
food will be provided on site by our sponsors. 
We are limited to the first 300 children, so 
please register online as soon as possible. 
Due to limited parking, we encourage car- 
pooling. Please note that personal rods, reels 
and artificial baits will not be permitted at 
the event. For more information, contact 
McBryde Grannis at (910) 850-8865. 


Family Fishing Workshop 

June 6, 6 p.m. 

Fishing is a great way to bring families 
together to create lifelong memories. Our 
workshop is designed to teach families with 
children 7 years old and older, the basic skills 
needed to go fishing. This free workshop will 
help new anglers get started on the path to 
creating an outdoor adventure and cherished 
fishing memories. This workshop is an active, 
hands-on learning experience for all family 
members and will include fishing on the 
Pechmann Center’s stocked ponds. During 
this three-hour workshop, participants will 
learn: how to cast and set up a fishing outfit, 
how to tie basic knots, how to collect bait, how 
to catch a fish, catch-and-release methods, 
and how to properly handle a fish. Space is 
limited, so register early. 


Introductory Fishing for Adults 

June 7-8, 6:30 p.m. 

Fishing can be fun, but without the correct 
information it can be challenging and down- 
right frustrating. This course will not only 
ease you into the fishing world, but provide 
you with valuable information and skills 


: MELISSA MCGAW/NCWRC 
The John E. Pechmann Fishing Education Center 
hosts a variety of fishing and boating classes, 
and seminars and events, throughout the year. 


easily shared with others. Learn the basics of 
what you'll need to get started, differences in 
equipment and helpful tricks and hints to 
navigating the world of fishing. This class will 
be taught in two sessions on June 7 and 8, 
with the second session including on-the- 
water activity. 

The North Carolina Wildlife Resources 
Commission is providing this workshop free 
of charge with all materials included. Topics 
will include: information on licenses, discus- 
sion on equipment, terminal tackle, knot tying 
instruction, general rigging, tips and tricks 
for baiting a hook, casting basics and instruc- 
tional demonstration, detecting the bite, 
hook setting dynamics, and fish handling. 


Youth Fishing Day 
June 10, 8 a.m. to noon 
Families with children 15 years of age and 
younger are invited to try their hand at fishing 
during this free event. Young anglers regis- 
tered at fishing events across the state can 
enter a drawing for a chance to win one of 
more than 150 fishing-related prizes. Partic 
ipants may bring their own fishing equip- 
ment and bait (except minnows). This will 
be a strictly catch-and-release event. The 
Pechmann Center will provide a number of 
fishing combos for loan at the event and 
worms will be available for purchase. 
Registration will be done on site; 
pre-registration is available online at 
newildlife.org. All participants must 
check-in at the registration booth to 
receive a wristband prior to fishing. 
No fishing license is required. 


NATURE'S WAYS 


Do Bears in North Carolina Hibernate? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


In the fall, before hibernation, a bear goes through a phase of hyperphagia 
— often more than doubling its daily calorie intake in order to lay downa 


thick store of fat. During hibernation, virtually all the energy a bear uses 
FOR A LONG TIME, THERE WAS A GREAT comes from this fat. Muscle mass declines in most fasting animals as some 


DEAL OF DEBATE over whether or not black bears of the protein in them is consumed, but this does not happen in bears. 


—, 


; é ; HIBERNATING Fed . ~ \ 
body temperatures don’t decline appreciably. It turns out BLACK BEAR “ne A 


hibernated, since, unlike most other hibernators, their 


that bears are actually the supreme hibernators, able to 


go as long as seven months without feeding, drinking, 
urinating or defecating —all with no apparent ill effect. 
How a bear pulls this off is still being sorted out. 


A hibernating bear’s heart rate 
drops by about 80 percent from i; jf 
its normal rate to as few as eight 
beats per minute. It may take a 
breath only every 15 or 30 seconds, 
and its metabolic rate is as low as 
35 percent of normal. Even though 
it is “resting,” a hibernating bear 
can be easily aroused. 


BLACK BEAR EMERGING 
FROM DEN 


Hibernating bears don’t urinate, which, in 


Almost all animals lose bone mass over an most animals, would result in toxic levels of 
extended period of inactivity because liv- metabolic waste called urea. In bears, how- 
ing cells in the bone require the stress of ever, the urea is broken down and recycled 

bearing weight to function properly. Bears into the amino acids used to make protein. 


lose no bone density even after months of 
little to no movement. 


When a bear emerges from its den, it may have lost as much as 40 percent of its weight— 
Kj mostly in the loss of that fat store. In eastern North Carolina, however, males may not spend 
much time in their dens, but most do hibernate. 
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Fishing Without an Attitude 


written by Jim Dean 


JIM DEAN 


“I’ve had the good 
fortune to fish 
mostly with those 


who display so little 


fish envy that | may 


44 


have been spoiled.” 
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have had the good fortune over the years to fish with 
| many pleasant and considerate companions, and 
I'd like to believe that they would say the same about 
me. We graciously overlook little quirks that less gen- 
erous souls might find irksome because we are sharing 
a nearly life-long interest, and likely doing so on fine 
days in handsome surroundings. How could 
that be anything but wonderful? 

Yet, there is one human trait that can intrude 
upon this peaceful scenario —a compulsive 
need to always catch more and bigger fish than 
your companions. I’m not talking about the 
casual little wager friends might make, or gentle 
teasing that has no bite. What is less easy to 
tolerate is a level of competition so obsessive 
and relentless that it overwhelms good man- 
ners and kindness. 

Author Gore Vidal once observed that “it is 
not enough that we succeed; others must fail.” 
While this was partly intended to be humorous 
—and is—it also skewers that unfortunate 
overly competitive streak that seems driven 
by insecurity. 

Many of my longtime fishing buddies have decades 
of experience and highly advanced skills, and it’s 
neither a surprise nor an issue that they are often more 
successful than I am. Besides, most fishermen recog- 
nize that they are not matching wits with a quarry that 
makes decisions based on intelligent reasoning. Instead, 
fish are superbly adapted to survive using instincts 
that have evolved through natural selection for eons. 

It’s understandable that we might take modest 
pride in developing the skills to fool our quarry — 
that’s the game, after all—but those who must also 
always triumph over their fishing buddies are eleva- 
ting the game to a personal, and annoying, level. And 
that can backfire. 

Some years ago, a newcomer joined a group I have 
fished with for over 40 years in Idaho. This was unfa- 
miliar territory and water for this young fellow, but he 
was a good fisherman and he had been an exceptional 
guide on his home waters back east. He fully expected 
to demonstrate those skills, and his first question to 
us was revealing. 

“Okay, so who is the top rod in this bunch?” he 
asked shortly after he arrived, the implication being 
that he figured he’d quickly assume that role.* Well, 
who cares?” replied someone in our group. “I don’t 
think we’ve ever given that much thought, but we’ve 
all spent a lot of time here, and most of us do okay.” 


OUR NATURAL HERITAGE. 


I'll say. After three days of float trips and wading 
with various members of the group, our apprentice 
was getting his piscatorial tail handed to him. Every- 
body else was catching far more and bigger fish, 
and he began to realize that fishing these sprawling 
western rivers for wild, highly selective trout was like 
nothing he’d ever experienced. 

“You old coots are kicking my butt,” he finally 
admitted. “Looks like I’ve got a lot to learn about 
this place.” 

We never heard another word about “top rod.” Also, 
to his credit, not only did his whole attitude change, 
he also proved to be a quick learner and good company. 

Speaking of attitude, you may have noticed that, 
through some linguistic quirk, the modifier has recently 
gone missing, and if someone nowadays is said to have 
an “attitude,” the assumption is that it’s invariably bad, 
likely also aggressive, me-first, angry and competi- 
tive. We see it daily while driving, of course, and I 
believe I also encounter it more often elsewhere, even 
while fishing. 

Recently, I was in my favorite spot on the Henry’s 
Fork alone —nobody even in sight—when a middle- 
aged woman showed up, waded out right in front of 
me and began casting to the same rising trout I'd been 
trying to catch. She became livid when I suggested that 
this was not very polite —said I don’t own the river, 
said she always fished there —and unleashed a torrent 
of profanity that would have shamed a pirate. 

I was so stunned that I left, but I have since seen 
her pull the same stunt on others, and she is roundly 
detested by the whole community. It makes you wonder 
what she values, if not mutual respect. 

Even on the North Carolina and Tennessee 
streams I have fished for years, more fishermen seem 
willing to jump in front of you. They may not realize 
what they’re doing, but more likely they simply 
don’t care. 

Alas, anywhere you fish — big lakes for bass, rivers 
for stripers or along our coast in the surf or from boats 
—there is no guarantee these days that someone isn't 
going to covet your spot. 

But maybe I’m wrong. Perhaps it isn’t getting worse, 
has always been this malignant and I’m just a crotch- 
ety old coot. After all, ’'ve had the good fortune to 
fish mostly with those who display so little fish envy 
that I may have been spoiled. 

If that’s the case, it’s possible that I merely need a 
little attitude adjustment —a glass of wine with you, 
good buddy? 
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like dew on the tip of a leaf.” 


—Rabindranath Tagore 
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PAM McCLURE 


Firefly on lavender stalk 


OUTDOOR MOMENT 


CREREAROOER PERO 0002. 
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qiINSECTS BEWARE 
Science fiction comes to life in carniv- 
orous pitcher plants, which turn the 
wild kingdom upside down by feeding 
on insects and small animals. A vari- 
ety of pitcher plants grow naturally 
in North Carolina, and each attracts 


insects to dine on in different ways. 


THE CREEK LESS TRAVELED 
Want to avoid the crowds at the fish- 
ing hotspots? Then consider taking 
your small boat or kayak to a creek 
brimming with bream and catching a 


variety of panfish in peace and quiet. 


A FAMILY THAT CLAMS 
TOGETHER... 

What better way to enjoy quality 
bonding time than digging for clams? 
We'll provide tips on how to find them 
and suggestions on how to cook your 
catch at the end of the day. 
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